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THE CONNECTING LINK 


The bookkeeping machine, 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Equipment and maximum results 
are found linked together in hundreds of progressive banks. 


The importance of selecting the correct loose leaf equipment cannot be emphasized too 
strongly, if desirous of securing maximum results. We extend a cordial invitation to 
bankers to see the Kalamazoo System in actual operation. 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Company 


KALAMAZOO Service Sales Offices Everywhere MICHIGAN 
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Man will fight for life and honor to the last breath. Back to the wall, bare- 
fisted, he will battle to ward off threatened destruction. It is the instinct 
born within all of us—the law of self-preservation. 
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Your business, inanimate as to instinct, must depend upon your judgment for 
its preservation. Fire and the elements can destroy it over-night. Butifthe 
heart of it lives—your records—the whole can live again. ‘ 
Be fair to your business. If fire forced it, with its back to the wall, could it 

live? Invest for its safety. Use good judgment. Get a GF ALLSTEEL 
SAFE to shield your vital records. It will block fire and destruction and ward 
off ruin. It wi// save your records. It might well be called the “Investors’ 


Model” — 


IT IS AN UNDERWRITERS’ MODEL—THAT MEANS CERTIFIED 
PROTECTION. 


An investment is the prod- 
“ymin ™=GENERAL FIREPROOFING@. 
act of laying out money 
productively; the act of be- STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT—SAFES 4D 
sieging or blockading. fle 
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Computes 








Time and 


Interest Simultaneously 


All at one operation—in the twinkling 
of an eye—the Meilicke Time and 
Interest Calculator computes both the 
time and interest on all interest-bearing 
transactions. Therein it differs from any 
other device, Adding Machine, or book 
which computes the interest only. 


Meilicke Time and Interest Calculator 
works faster and more accurately than 
any other device. Saves %4 the time 
now wasted in figuring interest. Saves 
the interest you lose through undis- 
covered errors. 


It eliminates expense of keeping a daily 
record of uncollected earned interest 





now required in National Bank state- 
ments—and saves hours of time now 
lost in calculating such interest at every 
Bank Examiner’s call. 


Simple, accurate and efficient. Inex- 
perienced clerks can operate it. 


As necessary to bankers as the Auto- 
matic Computing scale is to merchants. 
Stops the leaks—protects bank against 
loss—safeguards customers— wins 
patron’s confidence. 


Send for descriptive literature con- 


taining endorsements of prominent 
banks. 


eilicke 


Calculator Company 


350 N. Clark St. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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What a Utica Institution Found Out about Service 
by Asking Other Savings Banks in New York State 


By CHARLES D. JARVIS Therefore, a few months ago, the 


OR some time the writer had felt 

that there was something wrong 
with savings bank service. Many 
publicity and advertising quacks had suggested 
cure-all remedies for certain conditions, but apparent- 
ly their diagnoses were so confused that there seemed 
to be little agreement. The institution with which 
the writer has been connected for a number of years 
has been in existence eighty years, and for that period 
has been loyal to its depositors and has been a great 
force in the upbuilding of the community. During 
the last ten years financial conditions have changed. 
New blood and new institutions have grown up and 
have sought business aggressively and successfully, 
bringing up the moot question as to whether or not 
commercial institutions are holding strictly to the 
ethics of banking when they solicit small savings 
accounts. The fact remains they are soliciting them 
and they are getting them; and, what is more, in the 
great majority of instances they are rendering a service 
to interest account depositors that is more up-to-date 
and progressive than that rendered by many savings 
banks. 

One trust company enthusiast once told the writer 
that savings banks were in a state of senile decay and 
that they had ceased to serve the community, because 
the community had grown faster in its ideas than the 
savings bank. Naturally, one interested in the prog- 
ress of any institution with which he is connected 
wishes to learn the experience of other institutions 
of a similar character in order that, if possible, some 
fundamental principles of progress might be developed. 


Advertising Manager, 
Savings Bank of Utica, Utica, N. Y. 
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writer sent out to the savings banks 
of the state of New York a letter 
and questionnaire as follows: 


To the President of the Savings Bank addressed. 
My dear sir: 


In an effort to make our institution of greater value 
to our community, we are imposing on you by sending 
you enclosed a very short questionnaire which we 
would greatly appreciate your having filled out and 
returned to us. 

Of course, we will be grateful for your courtesy in 
giving us this information, and if it will be considered 
any return to you for your kindness, we will be pleased 
to send you an analysis of the replies received. 


Yours very truly, 
THE SAVINGS BANK OF UTICA. 
(signed) Chas. D. Jarvis, 
Service Manager. 


The questionnaire enclosed was as follows: 


What is your average annual operating cost per 
BR oe heat clack ered eee bee ten ee 2h oe 

10: FOr Mavens? 2 os oe 4 

How? (please check) 
Newspaper 
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Booklet - 
Street car _ 
Billboards _ _ - 
Leteers......-. 
Calendars - - - 
Other novelties __-- 
Ceher mediums... ...- --<-~<.<.-.-. 
What is the principal source of competi- 
tion and how do you mect 
_) eee me meas 
Have you a service depart- 
ment? __- 


Do you make a study of your 
employee personnel with the 
aim of analyzing the require- 
ments of each position and 
fitting the right man in the 
| ee a 
Do you hold that as far as 
the general public isconcerned 
the bank is really known by 
the tellers? BEY ree 
What means do you use to 
keep your employees, who 
come in contact with your 
depositors, constantly aware 
that courtesy and patience 
are as much a part of their 
equipment as their pens and 
books? : 
Are you considering any 
changes or plans for making 
your institution known? If 
so, what? oe 

(Note: This questionnaire 
is being sent out to every 
savings bank in New York 
state. Those replying will 
receive an analyzed and sum- 
marized statement of replies. 
The statements of each bank will be held 
in confidence. ) 

Official to whom the analysis of this 
questionnaire should be sent: 

Name____- 

Address _ 


I received replies from seventy- 
five banks, a little more than one- 
half of the total number of savings 
banks in New York state. Much 
of the information was confidential 
and therefore will be so held. How- 
ever, a general summary of the 
answers to the various questions 
may enlighten other savings insti- 
tutions which are desirous of ren- 
dering a worth-while service to the 
community. The total amount of 
resources owned by the banks 
answering was a billion and a half 
dollars, and there were nearly two 
and a half million depositors repre- 
sented by the banks answering the 
questionnaire. Therefore, one 
might say that the answers 


















It is rather surprising to note 7 
that out of seventy-five banks > 
replying, forty donot advertise 


represented many of the more 
progressive institutions among the 
savings banks of New York state. 
In answer to the question regard- 
ing advertising, it will be interest- 
ing to note how many banks were 
using the various publicity mediums 
indicated. It is 
rather surprising, 
however, to note 
that out of sev- 
enty - five banks 
replying, forty do 
not advertise. 


METHODS OF ADVERTISING 
Number of Banks Using 


ae ene 55 

Booklet _ x Ssip ase pitoisiccgetodoa 12 

Street Car pudiaeicrese ati 4 

Billboards aSwaace i 

Letters____- oo @ 

Nn oo an tn ee dl di Q 
Other Novelties 

Blotters Dime pocket banks 

Cards Memorandum books 
Other Mediums 

Movies Pay envelopes 


Bulletin board Short talks in windows 
School savings banks Window display 
Literature and bank statements on desk 
in lobby 

Large circular thermometer arrong the 
factories and business places near insti- 
tution 

Forty banks stated that they 
did not advertise. 

The next question was: ‘What 
are the principal sources of com- 
petition and how are they met?” 

Some of the answers were as 
follows: 





“State banks and trust companies hav- 
ing interest departments. ” 

‘Neighboring savings banks.” 

“Trust companies through their interest 
accounts, which is met by explaining that 
they are in no way savings banks.”’ 

“Interest departments of national 
banks.” 

“Trust companies that advertise for 
savings accounts. This is met by giving 
the best service possible to our patrons.” 

“Two other savings banks, but this is 
not felt as competition.” 

“Two commercial banks paying 4 per 
cent interest and seeking small accounts. 
The only way to meet this is by adver- 
tising.”’ 

“Another savings bank in same city 
with which we work in harmony.” 

“Other county banks. This is met by 
good service.” 

‘*Six other savings banks and four banks of 
discount. Pleasant relations withthemall. 

“Commercial ac- 
counts of national 
banks.Met by cour- 
teous treatment of 
customers and con- 
stant advertising of 
the safety of the 
savings bank.” 

“National banks 
paying 4 per cent 
from the first of 
each month.” 

~ rust com- 
panies, state and 
national banks pay- 
ing excessive rates 
of interest. (Simply 
grin and bear it.) 

‘Make change for local stores on Satur- 
day ; cashchecks when party has an account 
or when teller takes responsibility.” 

“Dispense about $5,000 in change on 
Saturday a. m.” 

“Bank's reputation brings business. No 
other method.” 

“Offering every accommodation and 
allowing interest from first of each month.” 

“Postal savings.” 

‘5 4 guaranteed participation mortgage 
sold in $100 pieces up.” 

“Trust companies. (Grinand bear it.) 

“Nearby savings banks. (We do not 
try to meet competition except as we try 
to conduct properly the business of our 
own.) (Competition met by courteous 
treatment of depositors.)" 


“Savings banks near. (By trying to 
offer a broader service.)™ 
“Practically no competition. Two trust 


companies in immediate vicinity do not 
accept savings accounts.” 


The next question was: 
you a service department?” 

Out of seventy-five answers re- 
ceived to the questionnaire, only 
six banks answered that they have 
service departments. 


“Have 


Other replies were: 

‘No special service department. 
whole force is for service.” 

‘Every employee and officer is an in- 
dividual service department.” 

‘We have a Liberty bond department 
which takes over the service in connection 
with any feature of the work which will 
tend to create good will.”’ 

To the question—‘‘Do you make 
a study of your employee personnel 
with the aim of analyzing the re- 
quirements of each position and 
fitting the right man in the right 
job? "—forty-nine answered “‘yes” 
and twenty-six “no, or no answer. 

The next question was: ‘What 
means do you use to keep your 
employees who come in 
contact with your deposi- 
tors constantly aware that 
courtesy and patience are 
as much a part of their 
equipment as their pens 
and books?” 

Here are some of 
answers: 

“It has always been our cus- 
tom to emphasize.this feature of 
the work and we have built up 
a high degree of morale among 
our customers and our clerks.” 

“By furnishing them with 
material on such subjects for 
reading, and calling to their 
attention particular instances 
where accounts are transferred 
here from other banks where 
discourteous treatment has been 
received.” 

“Instructions when employed 
and reiteration when needed.” 

“We frequently impress upon our clerks 
the importance of showing the utmost 
courtesy to our customers at all times.” 

“Constant supervision by treasurer, 
assistant treasurer and president, who are 
in close touch with the force.” 

‘They are instructed by the treasurer.” 

“We have offered certain prizes. We 
post for their information daily report of 
deposits, new accounts, etc.” 

“No regular means other than constant 
supervision.” 

“By constant reminder. Hope to es- 
tablish a merit system soon.” 

“By constantly advertising that cour- 
tesy and patience be used.” 

“Precept and example.” 

“We try to make them think so, but not 
always with success.” 

The active officers and employees have 
developed with our bank's growth and 
know how to handle our depositors to the 
best interests of all concerned. Our 
substantial growth will testify to the 


The 


the 





consideration our depositors have always 
received.” 

Personal watchfulness of president.” 

“Precept and supervision. Here a 
little and there a little.” 

“By monthly meetings.” 

“We will not employ persons in this 
bank who possess fewer qualifications than 
mentioned in your query.” F 

“Personal contact and by setting an 
example.” 

“At our meetings this matter is fre- 
quently discussed.” 















































ment as pens and books. 


“We try to instill into their minds that 
courtesy to depositors is essential to the 
welfare of the institution.” 

“Consideration of depositors and cour- 
tesy to them are expected of every 
employee.” 

Preaching the gospel of it.” 

“By example on the part of the officers 
and constantly impressing the necessity of 
courtesy and co-operation upon them.” 

“By general supervision and instruc- 
tion.” 

They are so instructed.”’ 

“By force of example set by our active 
salaried officers, all of whom have worked 
their way up from the bottom. Our 
entire staff is trained to be courteous and 
we make a point of not allowing a long line 
to accumulate at any of the windows. 
During the first ten days of January and 
July the officers assist the tellers during 
banking hours, wherever their services are 
most needed; this practice has proved 
helpful in handling the immense volume 
of Liberty Loan work.”’ 
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“Constant oversight, advice and rep- 
rimands.”’ 

“Our tellers are our oldest employees.” 

Personal observation.” 

“Constant observation.” 

“We try to impress upon them that 
courtesy is one of the greatest assets of an 
employee of a savings bank.” 

“Personal interview and suggestions.” 

“Constant watch and care. A clerk 
who forgets along this line is out of employ- 
ment that same hour.” 

Personal admonishment when 
necessary, but occasion has sel- 
dom arisen.”’ 

“The officers set them an 
example and they know then 
what is required. By asking 
them always to be pleasant and 
accommodating and assisting 
them in every way.” 

Another question was: 


1. | 





Courtesy and patience are as 
much a part of their equip- 


“Are you considering any 
changes or plans for mak- 
ing your institution better 
known? If so, what?” 

Typical replies were: 

* Judicious advertising.” 

“By starting thrift clubs.” 


“Building a new bank to care 
for constantly growing business.” 





“Special attention to savings 
and prompt service.” 

“Modern, up-to-the - minute 
savings bank building.” 

“Constantly doing this in every 
way advisable.” 

“Handling Liberty Loan pay- 
ments has been great adver- 
tising.”” 

“Better service to depositors.” 

‘“Depositorsare the chief source 
of making the institution better 
known.” 

‘More modern equipment, more adver- 
tising. 

‘Kindly treatment and prompt service.” 

‘No, we have not, but would be pleased 
to learn of some successful plan.” 

There are several points brought 
out by the answers to the question- 
naire that are worthy of very care- 
ful consideration on the part of 
savings bank men. 

The idea of the savings bank was 
originally based on a sincere desire 
of a group of men to encourage 
saving and thrift on the part of the 
people. The savings bank should 
not be called a charitable institu- 
tion, neither should it be strictly 
classed as a philanthropic institu- 
tion, but if it carries out its purpose 
aS a mutual co-operative invest- 
ment clearing house for the funds 






(Continued on page 31) 











A. Week to Get the Saving Habit 
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HRIFT, 
Horatio, 
thrift,” 
Prince Ham- 
let to his college chum, Laertes. 

“Thrift, nephew, thrift,” says 
Uncle Sam. And that all his nieces 
and nephews may hear the mes- 
sage, and heed it, he has established 
a whole bureau of the treasury de- 
partment to preach this doctrine— 
early and late from the housetops, 
through the pulpit, and through 
posters, and above all, through the 
press. 

This National Thrift Campaign 
centers largely in the banks. With- 
out their co-operation, Uncle Sam 
would be helpless. They afford the 
chief machinery for thrift, the chief 
mechanics through which national 
thrift is possible and _ profitable. 
The great impetus to this national 
thrift campaigning came in the war. 
Without the resources made pos- 
sible by the mobilization of nation- 
al thrift, and national saving, there 


This one is at Trenton, N. J. 
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“Thrift’’— And What the United States Expects to 
said Accomplish by Means of the National Thrift Week 


By OSWALD F. SCHUETTE 


could have been no billions of dol- 
lars of Liberty bond issues. With- 
out these, there could have been 
no victory. 

That machinery is now a national 
asset. By this means, Uncle Sam 
hopes to keep mobilized the great 
resources of national savings that 
will continue to make the United 
States independent of foreign loans. 
More than that, if this machinery 
remains in operation and if the 
nation continues to save, it will 
prove a most effective antidote 
for extravagance. And extrava- 
gance has been a large factor in the 
ever increasing high cost of living. 
Just as the banks were the impor- 
tant cogwheels in the machinery 
of war saving, they are now im- 
portant gears in the machinery 
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Put Your Savings Into Government Securities. 
Ask How At Any Banking Institution. 





of peace sav- 
ing, and it is 
to them that 
Uncle Sam 
has made his biggest appeal for 
co-operation. The treasury officials 
at Washington declare that the 
banks are co-operating just as 
heartily in peace as they did in 
war. It is to the banks that 
the country looks for real suc- 
cess of its first “National Thrift 
Week,” which begins January 17, 
1920, the birthday anniversary of 
Benjamin Franklin, the apostle of 
thrift. Without the bank co-oper- 
ation, even the elaborate scheme 
of war savings stamps and war sav- 
ings certificates would be of little 
value in making effective the sav- 
ings of the country. A real pro- 
gram of saving must center in the 
co-operation of the banks, just as it 
was the work of the banks that 
made possible the record breaking 
sales of Liberty bonds. 

The treasury department realizes 


this, and itsofficials are doing every- 
thing in their power to arouse an 
yterest in the banks and to main- 
tain that interest in the savings 
possibilities of the country. R.C. 
Leffingwell, assistant secretary of 
the treasury, in charge of this task, 
declares that it is the banks who 
are best fitted to reach the nation’s 
investors, large and small. The 
large investor, of course, needs no 
appeal from the governmental ma- 
chinery. It is the citizen of ‘small 
means to whom the appeal must be 
made and for whom the machinery 
must be provided to make his sav- 
ings a part of the industrial and 
economic capital of the nation. 
Much of this can be done, believes 
Secretary Leffingwell, if the banks 
will keep in touch with the small 
bondholders whose acquaintance 
they made in the days of the war. 
Many of these holders have not 
bonds enough to make safety de- 
posit vaults worth while. For that 
reason, there is always the danger 
of a loss or a theft of their little 
holdings. They are open, also, to 
the machinations of the Liberty 
bond sharks that have been grow- 
ing bolder as Uncle Sam's war pow- 
ers have weakened. Besides this, 
the holder of a small Liberty bond 
usually spends his small interest 
earnings without regard to the possi- 
bility of further saving. If he had 
a savings bank account and the 
bank held his bonds, the interest 
coupons would quickly form a part 
of his savings account. 

The banks of the country have 
co-operated splendidly with the 
treasury department in inducing 
the nation to save, said Assistant- 
Secretary Leffingwell in discussing 
the thrift campaigns, past, present, 
and future. “Without the banks 
our Liberty bond sales would have 
been impossible. ‘There are 30,000 
banks and trust companies in this 
country, and 20,000,000 bondhold- 
ers,’ continued Mr. Leffingwell. 
‘The banks have merely scratched 
the field of getting in touch with 
this enormous clientele. The only 
way this country can become a 
nation of investors, as it must if we 
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The Purpose as the “Y™ Sees It 


By E. A. HUNGERFORD 
A BANKER is a guy what sits 


in a swell office a few hours a 
day, growing rich on other | 
folks’ kale.”” That was a typical |f 


answer I got from a group of men 
in a large industrial plant to whom 


I put the question, ‘“‘What is your | | 


idea of a banker?’’ 


Some of the other men said, ‘A |}! 


banker is a man that is always af- 
ter your money to play the stock 
market with it.’’ “He is aman who 


urges you to buy Liberty bonds and | 
then won’t cash them for you at | 


their par value.” ‘“‘A banker is a 


capitalist in league with employers | 


against labor.’ ‘‘A bank is a place 
that is always closed when a work- 


ing man can patronize it.’’ Other |] 
statements came nearer to being | 


correct answers. Very few, if any, 
men in the group, however, could 
give a clearer statement of the im- 
portant place a banking institution 


nation. Other groups have indicat- 
ed a similar lack of knowledge con- 


cerning the function of a bank in | 
| human society. 


Many individual conferences with 
men in various walks of life convince 
me that there is a widespread ignor- 
ance of the service banks render. 

One of the purposes of observing 
National Thrift Week, beginning 
January 17, 1920, is to bring to the 
attention of American people the 
indispensable service a bank renders 
a community, to dominate, as far as 
possible, the thought of the nation 
for a day on the importance of 
every man and boy having a bank 
account. Other purposes of this 
program, as given by the Y.M.C. A. 
officials who are back of it, are: 

To stimulate the individual to fit 
his income and abilities into the 
purposes of a well-rounded life and 
enable him to bear his full share of 
responsibility to his family, his 
work, his community and his nation. 

To help men think straight and 
act wisely about their money mat- 
ters in the realms of earning, spend- 
ing, investing and giving. 

To teach sound economic doc- 
trines bearing especially on present- 
day unsettled conditions. 

To develop character. This is 
the fundamental purpose of the 
Y.M.C.A. It is generally recog- 
nized that the man who has a right 
attitude towards his money matters, 
other things being equal, is a better 
man morally and spiritually than 
one who has not. The economic 
program, therefore, is in direct line 
with the main purpose of the whole 
Association movement. 

To help the government conserve 
the war educational campaign on 
thrift. 
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Clearing House 


are to do our work in the world, is 
for the banks to reach the people of 
small means. The banks should 
make it easier for the small bond- 
holders to deposit their bonds with 
the banks. It is the mechanics of 
thrift that has so much to do with 
encouraging thrift. If the banks 
would take these small bonds and 
clip the coupons for the holders and 
deposit them to their accounts, the 
bondholders would be less likely to 
spend this interest. As it is, the 
bondholders are tempted to treat 
the coupon as so much surplus 
money and spend it. 

“At the start, the banks might 
find it relatively expensive. There 
would be a certain overhead charge 
disproportionately great. But look 
at the value it will be in later busi- 
ness. It will put the banks in 
touch with an entirely new line of 
business. It will be more valuable 
because it will come from people 
who come, not to borrow, but to 
deposit and to save. 

“The real savings resources in 
this country were never mobilized 
until the government needed this 
money to help win the war. It 
brought out more than 20,000,000 
to buy Liberty bonds. Millions of 
dollars were brought out of hiding. 
It is up to the banks now to see that 
this mobilization of the country re- 
mains an active asset of the nation's 
resources. 

“The banks can accomplish a 
great deal by giving the holders of 
$50 and $100 bonds a comfortable 
place to keep their bonds. Theman 
who has only a $100 bond cannot 
afford to rent a safety deposit box 
to keep it in. If the banks would 
keep it for him, he would be more 
likely to retain his hold on the 
bond. At the same time, it will 
help the bankers, for the man to 
whom they extend this small favor 
will often grow into a most valuable 
depositor. 

“It will also be a vital deterrent 
in keeping a man from sacrificing 
his bond through some bond shark. 
If he must go to the bank to get his 
bond, he will be more likely to get 
the advice of the banker at the 
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same time concerning the disposi- 
tion of the bond. The treasury is 
doing everything it can to keep 
bondholders out of the clutches of 
the bond sharks, but it can do this 
only with the active help and co- 
operation of the bankers. 

“The bankers of the country 
have been co-cperating with the 
government in everything it has 
done, both during the bond cam- 
paigns and since. The government 
is desirous of co-operating with the 
bankers in every way possible. 
Investment banks of the country 
played an important part in the 
bond campaign, but when it came 
to the actual mechanics of the dis- 
tribution of the bonds, the govern- 
ment had to depend upon the 
incorporated banks and trust com- 
panies. They are in real touch 
with the people.” 

The machinery of the govern- 
ment's co-operation with the gen- 
eral sales and chief management of 
the savings campaign is entrusted 
to the savings division of the treas- 
ury department. It has put into 
operation the gigantic machinery 
to reach the people with its appeal 
for thrift. Primarily, it has boomed 
the war savings stamps and the 
war savings certificates as the 
means by which the government is 






to continue to borrow funds from 
its citizens. For this specific pur- 
pose, it has carried out a general 
campaign of savings education 
backed by the power and the influ- 
ence of the government itself. For 
this reason it has put its entire 
strength behind the coming thrift 
week because it looks upon that as 
one of the best means of advertis- 
ing the necessity and the possibili- 
ties of real economy. The Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, in its St. 
Louis convention, gave its unquali- 
fied endorsement of Thrift week, 
and it pledged full co-operation of its 
members to the carrying out of the 
possibilities of such a program for 
the national encouragement of sav- 
ing. The board of governors of the 
Investment Bankers’ Association 
also gave similar approval. 

One of the important items in the 
literature which the savings di- 
vision has been publishing to arouse 
this national interest, is the list 
of “Ten Commandments” which 
Walter W. Head, president of the 
Omaha National Bank, laid down 
at the American bankers’ convention 
as the concrete principles of every 
man’s financial life. 


1. Make a budget. This re- 


quires estimating in advance how 
one's income is to be spent and 
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Japan, also, has adopted war savings stamps and is 
advertising them with artistically colored posters 





helps the individual to find a meas- 
uring rod for his spending. 

2. Keep an intelligent record of 
expenditures. 

3. Have a bank account. 

4. Carry life insurance. 

5. Make a will. 

6. Ownyour own home eventually. 

7. Pay your bills promptly. 

8. Invest in war savings stamps 
and other government securities. 

9. Spend less than you earn. 

10. Share with others. Thrift 
without benevolence is a doubtful 
blessing. 

The total program for “Thrift 
Week, as laid down in an an- 
nouncement of the division, shows 
again in how many ways banking 
is necessary to its succcess. This 
program follows: 

National Thrift Day, Saturday, 
January 17, 1920.—To enlist the 
nation in a campaign to “save first 
and spend afterwards.’ In other 
words to stick resolutely to the pro- 
gram of making the present insure 
the future by regular saving and in- 
vestment of some part of every pay 
envelope to finance future oppor- 
tunities or needs; to invest savings 
safely, preferably in government 
securities; to curb the profiteer by 
demanding a dollars worth of 
goods for every dollar spent. 
(Continued on page 32) 


The Romance 


of Foreign 


Exchange 


S A NEWSPAPERMAN, 

and later as a_ university 
instructor, | used to wonder what 
there was about 






quarters, we are able to order the 
manager of a bank in far-away 
Bucharest to do our bidding. Surely 

Aladdin had 


business and It is a Field in Banking that is Fascinating and nothing on our 


banking — espe- 
cially banking— 
that could be anything but prosaic 
and uninteresting. But | am now 
able to testify from personal experi- 
ence that there is at least one 
branch of banking—namely, foreign 
exchange—which is the most fas- 
cinating occupation imaginable. 

To begin with, there is positive 
mental exhilaration in the fact that 
through our foreign exchange oper- 
ations we are reaching out and 
touching the very ends of the earth. 
A manufacturer of phonographs 
comes in carrying papers which 
cover a shipment of music-boxes to 
Melbourne, Australia. Forthwith, 
we send off the shipping documents, 
with draft attached, to our corre- 
spondent bank in Melbourne, and 
several weeks later the money due 
the manufacturer comes back to 
us in the form of a dollar draft on 
New York. 

Thus we have been in communi- 
cation with the Antipodes. Occi- 
dent has shaken hands with Orient. 
One's horizon has been widened 
and his outlook expanded through 


Probably the Best Paid in the Commercial World 


By W. B. MILLEN 


Manager, Foreign Department, Capital National 
Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 


this simple international operation. 

A Roumanian comes into the 
bank. He has worked hard in one 
of the railroad yards during the 
war, and now, with lei, the currency 
of his native country, selling at an 
unheard-of discount, he is eager to 
buy a draft for 5,000 lei on Bucha- 
rest. Perhaps he wants to deposit 
the money in some bank in a pro- 
vincial town of Roumania; perhaps 
he is sending the sum home to his 
parents. 

Whatever the motive for the re- 
mittance, we instantly set in motion 
the highly organized machinery of 
international banking, to see that 
this man’s draft shall be properly 
honored upon presentation at the 
bank in Bucharest. 

What magic is bound up in the 
system of international exchange! 
By the simple process of filling out 
a blank in our comfortable banking 
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modern foreign 
bankers! 

The very competition which ex- 
ists among bankers and dealers in 
foreign exchange contributes to the 
exciting nature of the profession. 
In this respect, it is in sharp con- 
trast with domestic exchange oper- 
ations. Domestic exchange is all 
cut and dried. The dear old clear- 
ing house says that a draft on New 
York shall be sold at 10 cents a 
hundred, and our bank—and all 
the banks—must charge just that 
and no more. 

But foreign exchange—there is 
nothing cut and dried about that! 
Here the real, old-fashioned, simon- 
pure competition exists, with a 
vengeance. Brown, Smith & Com- 
pany, coffee importers, are in the 
market for a £10,000 check on 
London. If the Old Tenth National 
is selling checks on London at 4.18 
a pound, and the New Twelfth 
National is quoting sterling at 
4.1775, and we are able to make 
Brown, Smith & Company a rate 
of 4.1750 per pound sterling, we 
get the business and give our rivals 
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A manufacturer asks you to collect $1,400 due him from 
an importer in Shanghai, China 


the once-over! As they say at golf, 
its a great game when it's well 
played! 

In these fearful and wonderful 
times, however, conducting foreign 
exchange operations even on a 
moderate scale has been not only an 
exciting but a highly difficult oc- 
cupation. With the market fluc- 
tuating as it never did before, with 
nearly all the European exchanges 
selling at an appalling discount, 
the most skilled and experienced 
foreign exchange operators have 
had many an anxious hour. 

You might go to bed at night 
with franc checks quoted at 8.65 
to the dollar, and wake up in the 
morning to find they had jumped 
to 8.50 overnight. You might have 
bought marks at 4.75 today, only 
to discover tomorrow that you 
could have gotten millions of them 
at 4.30 or better! The constant un- 
certainty and variations in the 
market have made foreign exchange 
operations since the armistice an 
absorbing yet dangerous occupa- 
tion 

But leaving to the 


one side 
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present difficult abnormal 
phases of the foreign exchange 
business, its many sidedness 
makes it an exceedingly in- 
teresting vocation. There is 
something new and different 
each hour of the day. Now 
you re called upon to issue a 
draft for 10,000 kroner on 
Christiania, Norway; at an- 
other time Antonio Sclerata 
asks you to send 500 lire by 
bank post remittance to his 
mother in a remote village of 
Italy; later on in the day you 
buy a local packer’s export 
bills covering a shipment of 
bacon to London; soon after, a 
manufacturer asks you to col- 
lect $1,400 due him from an 
importer in Shanghai, China. 
Only the other day we had a 
letter from a bank in France, 
which wanted to know some- 
thing about the integrity and 
financial standing of John 
Smith, a resident of a small 
town in Minnesota, who, if 
you please, contemplated marriage 
with the daughter of one of the 
French bank's clients! 

To add to the variety, which is 
the very spice of life, we re told, one 
of our correspondent banks up- 
state wrote us a scorching letter, 
wanting to know why in the name 
of Heaven a certain draft he had 









drawn of Germany hadn't been 
paid when it was first presented! 
And for the life of me, I couldn't 
tell him offhand, though | half- 
suspected that the lack of steam- 
ships plying between Germany and 
the United States might have had 
something to do with it. You see, 
it’s not all grape juice and cookies 
in the foreign exchange depart- 
ment. But this much must be said, 
that in these days there is some- 
thing doing each minute in that 
department. 

Here is a comparatively new vo- 
cation for adventurous American 
youths. They can set themselves 
for a career in this field, with the 
assurance that they will find in it 
a task which is bound to test their 
powers and command their pro- 
foundest respect before they are 
done with it. 

Prior to the war, foreign ex- 
change operations were largely left 
to Britishers, and others trained in 
continental banks. They filled the 
most important posts in the foreign 
departments of our larger Ameri- 
can banks. They knew the game 
thoroughly because they had 
learned it from the ground up in 
European banks. Seemingly, it 
occurred to few American educa- 


tors and business men that it might 
be a wise thing to train our own 
youths in the fundamentals of this 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Writing It “In Letters Large’ 





F THERE Jt is a Matter o 


is any 
branch of 
modern busi- 
ness that needs large letters in 
which to express its message, it is 
the trust company. 

Trust companies engage in an 
old activity but with a new system 
and organization. The services of 
the trust company are more effi- 
cient, economical, safe and wise 
than those which any individual 
has been able to render in the past. 
Trust companies engage in a field 
which has the widest opportunity 
and practically unlimited market 
at hand. 

In California, for instance, the 
trust companies handle about 4 
per cent of the probate work. They 
could handle all of it with profit to 
the individual persons concerned, 
to the community, and to them- 
selves. One reason why they do 
not handle it all is that they are 
not able to explain to a hurried, 
busy people the advantages, 
the need and the importance of 
trust company services. It is not 
enough, then, tosay that advertising 
is an important branch of trust 
company activity—it is an essen- 
tial, fundamental part. 

Through advertising the public 
may be informed and educated 
regarding the need of trust services. 
Without advertising, the public 


By ALLAN HERRICK 


Advertising Manager, Trust Department 
Guaranty Trust and Savings Bank 
Los Angeles 


will continue along its accustomed 
lines. 

The need of the present is to 
inform the public quickly and 
thoroughly as to the many ways in 
which the trust companies are its 
servants. 

A very old and wise man stated 
in an early age—his words being 
recorded in an ancient book—that 
if you would reach the heart of a 
people with a message, the message 
must be written “‘in letters large, 
so that he who runs may read.” 

This, in part, is the function of 
advertising—to write a message in 
letters so large and so plain that 
the busy public, intent upon 
its own affairs, will pause, read, 
ponder and reflect. 

Every one of us is today con- 
scious of the new world which the 
war has brought about. We some- 
times lose sight of the fact that it 
is anew public with which we have 
to deal. It is a more terrific, on- 
rushing, dynamic, hurried public 
than ever before. If it is to be 
reached, our message must be in 
the form prescribed by the ancient 
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f Duty — Ethics Entirely Aside — for 
the Trust Company to Present its Message Forcefully 


wise man — 
clear, plain, 
simple and 
large. 

No one doubts for a moment the 
statement of the New England 
philosopher to the effect that, “Ifa 
man write a better book, preach a 
better sermon, or build a better 
mouse-trap than his neighbor, the 
world will make a beaten pathway 
to his door.” The essential truth 
in this statement is not to be dis- 
puted, but it is also true that if we 
are able to place a sign-post setting 
forth the attractions which lie at 
the end of the beaten pathway, and 
directing the hurried public along 
the way, there will be many new 
footsteps to follow it and many old 
ones to return. 

The trust company which wishes 
to obtain new business will find 
that it must make a dual appeal— 
one to the general public and the 
other to the attorney. 

The general public is, in the long 
run, the ultimate consumer, but a 
great many trust services can be 
given only through the medium of 
the lawyer. The problem of the 
trust companies, therefore, is to 
convince the public of the value of 
trust services, and to inform the 
lawyer as to the value both to him- 
self and to his client of securing 
trust services. 

Were it twenty-five years ago 


(Continued on page 26) 








How a Chicago Institution is Reach- 
ing 5,000 Banks in a “ 

















Go to Your 


Local Banker” Investment Campaign 


HILE making a recent survey 

of its advertising, a_ well- 
known farm journal circulating in 
the Middle West got essentially 
this reply from reputable bond 
houses who were regular advertisers 
in the publication: 

“We get some inquiries from 
your subscribers, but we don't sell 
them. We don't know why.” 

The representative of the farm 
journal took the names and ad- 
dresses of some of the farmers who 
had answered the financial adver- 
tising. He called on them, talked 
bonds, and discovered why the 
investment firms’ advertising didn't 
pull satisfactorily. 

“Mr. Farmer,” he said, “you're 
prosperous. You have a lot of 
money that ought not to be allowed 
to stay idle. Why don't you buy 
high-grade bonds?” 


“Well, | might if I knew any- 
thing about em,’ the farmer re- 
plied. 


“But you answered a bond ad- 
vertisement appearing in our paper, 
didnt you?’ the journal man 
persisted. 

“Sure,” the farmer acknowl- 
edged. “Then | got a letter and 
they kept sending me a lot of stuff 


that I couldn't make head or tail 
out of. As fast as it came in | 
turned it over to my daughter to 
look over, too. She's a pretty smart 
girl, with a college education. She 
couldn't make anything out of it, 
either.” 

Obviously, there was but one 
answer to this personal investiga- 
tion, and the aftermath of it was a 
meeting of the representatives of 
banks and investment houses in 
Chicago, called together by the 
farm publication's investigator in 
the interests of simplicity of expres- 
sion and understandable informa- 
tion on the subject of investment 
and finance to take the place of 
technical phraseology that serves 
only to confuse the inexperienced 
investor. 

As a by-product of that meeting, 
there was evolved an idea, con- 
ceived by K. I. Fosdick, sales man- 
ager of the Bond Department, and 
F. L. Varney, assistant manager 
of the Service Extension Depart- 
ment, of the Northern Trust Com- 
pany Bank, of Chicago, which, as 
developed and projected by their 
institution, has almost unlimited 
possibilities for investment educa- 
tion, public welfare and protection 
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V7 You Invest’ 
¢/Go to Your 
? Local Banker 


Heis yourlogical 
adviser inall Financial 


When 


affairs 


against blue sky”’ 
campaign, epitomized by the slogan, 
“Go to Your Local Banker,” is 


promotion. The 


already reaching 5,000 banks in 
five states—lIllinois, Iowa, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Indiana—and 
may reasonably be expected to 
become national in scope. 

Actively directed by Martin 
Lindsay, vice-president, the cam- 
paign is teaching the country 
banker that his bank service is not 
complete without a bond depart- 
ment and that it is his duty, virtu- 
ally, to offer the opportunity to 
his community—especially to the 
uninformed and _ inexperienced— 
to come to his bank for information, 
recommendation and financial serv- 
ice. That the country banker 
may keep in touch with the invest- 
ment markets everywhere, the facil- 
ities of all departments of the 
Northern Trust Company Bank 
are available to him in open com- 
petition with all other banks and 
large distributors. 

Conversely, as Mr. Lindsay ex- 
plains the purpose of the plan in a 
sentence, ‘until the public under- 
stands more about judging the 
character of the propositions so 
freely offered as investments in 
nearly every community, unscrupu- 
lous promoters and stock salesmen 


|| continue reaping bumper har- 
\ests from the great list of men and 
women approached as ‘get-rich- 
quick’ investors, but appreciated 
as get-poor-quicker victims.” 

Co-operation between all the 
banks and the investment houses 
and investment bankers, he believes, 
is the corrective alternative, that 
can produce results beneficial to 
the banker and the public alike— 
this co-operation to be directed in 
part toward supplying the public 
with educational information on 
investments and finance in its 
simplest possible form. The sea- 
soned investor need not and will 
not wade through the technical 
terminology with which the usual 
prospectus is so lavishly embel- 
lished, and the inexperienced in- 
vestor cannot understand it in any 
event. 

If protection is to be successfully 
extended to the public against 
worthless, hazardous and doubtful 
promotions masquerading as _ in- 
vestments, there should be some 
place in every community where 
the public can responsively seek 
enlightenment and advice upon all 
investment and financial matters. 
And the local bank, in Mr. 
Lindsay's opinion, is the logical 
place. By impressing the public 
with this fact and with assurance 
that such services can be extended 
broadly and cordially, the banker 
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only will per- 
form a great 
public service, 
but cannot fail 


Did You See It? 


FOLLOWING IS PART OF A RECENT ADVERTISEMENT IN 
THE “PRAIRIE FARMER”— REACHING 132,000 SUBSC 


IT APPEARED OVER THE SIGNATURE OF ONE OF THE 






RIBERS. 
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ing business an 
appreciative 
public will nat- 
urally extend. 
One of the first 
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steps in launch- 
ing the educa- 
tional campaign 


ae - country bankers who inserted the 

was the insertion name of their own institutions at 
of the following the bottom and ran it in local 
° newspapers. At the right is shown 

adve rtisemMent one of the mailing pieces sent to 
in the Prairie co-operating banks. On its re- 


Farmer over 
the signature of 
the Northern Trust Company Bank : 
“When you invest, GO TO YOUR 
LOCAL BANKER. Gotohim also 
for investment statistics, informa- 
tion and recommendations. He is 
your logical financial adviser. His 
training, experience, accumulated 
and accessible information, make 
himso. If your local bank does not 
include investment service, request 
one of its officers to write or call on 
us. 

This copy was then used as a 
basis for another advertisement 
entitled, “Did You See It?,” calling 
attention to the 
Prairie Farmer ad 
and intended for 
publication by the 
banks in their local 
newspapers, the 
Northern Trust Com- 
pany Bank furnishing 
the plate free, leaving 
space for the insertion 

of the title of the 


and current quotations. 
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The advertisement 





When You Invest 


Go To Your Local Banker 


bank agreeing to 
use the plate. 
Various other 





above is the type used 
in financial publica- 
tions to reach the 
banker, this one hav- 
ing appeared in the 
Hoosier Banker. 
Below is reproduced 
the advertisement to 
farmers as published 


recommendations. 








Go to him aiso for investment statistics, information and 


He is your logical financial’ adviser 
ence, accumulated and accessible information make him so. 

If your local bank does not include investment service, re- 
quest one of its officers to write or call on us. 


THE NORTHERN TRUST CO. BANK 


N. W. Corner La Salle & Monroe Sts. 
CHICAGO 


means were em- 
ployed tointerest 
the banks in the 
idea. To appeal 
to Indiana, for 


His training, experi- 











in the Prairie Farmer. 





example, the 
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The plate for the “Did You See 
It?” ad was supplied free to 


verse side are listed bond offerings 













this institution is trying to project 
into all communities in the interest 
of every Individual, every Bank and 
Banker. It is your message as well 
as ours so keep in touch with us. 
Give us, please, the benefit of your 
suggestions; two heads are better 
than one. 


Tre NorTHEan Trust Company—Bana 
Pees Ioeper 


Chicago institution used the 
Hoosier Banker to talk to “Mr. 
Indiana Banker.’ Prominent in 
this advertisement was the design 
adopted for the campaign — a 
circular, saw-toothed border sur- 
rounding the key- lines, “When 
you invest, go to your local 
banker. He is your logical adviser 
in all financial affairs.” A hand 
holding a pointed pencil indicates 
the design, the copy reading: “Mr. 
Indiana Banker—This message 
should be projected into every 
community in your state. Join 
hands and help roll the ball. 
The Northern Trust Company 
Bank, Chicago.”’ 

Supplementing the publication 
and newspaper advertising is a 
series of letters and circulars rec- 
ommending suitable bond offer- 
ings, the front page of each circular 
emphasizing the “Go to your local 
banker” idea and stimulating the 
spirit of co-operation. 

The first letter recommends a 
bond department for the local 
bank, as follows: 

“Have you a bond department? 
Do you ever recommend and sell 
bonds in your territory? Thirty 
years record of success and a 
reputation widely known and 





/{ Burroughs 


Clearing House 


acknowledged have built up the 
confidence with which thousands of 
individuals look to us for invest- 
ments and dependable investment 
information. 

‘Our bond department brings us 
in contact with a most desirable 
clientele and is a valuable medium 


the amount in Liberty bonds and 
money being invited and induced 
into get-rich-quick promotions. 
The policy of the publication 
referred to warrants your interest 
and ours—the interest of every 
one in your community. It has 
committed itself to carry only 





“This is why we wrote you re- 
cently asking if you had a bond 
department. Have you considered 
the matter? Is it not almost a 
duty rather than a good idea for 
us all to encourage a broader un- 
derstanding among the people in 
respect to investment matters? 


for promoting business in other 


branches of our service. 

“If you are not 
investment business in 
your territory, we feel 
you will find it profitable 
to do so. 

“Adding such a branch 
to your service places you 
in a position to obtain 
concessions in your secur- 
ity purchases and extends 
you avenues of profit 
through security sales. 

“It is not necessary to 
carry on hand large lines 
of bonds for delivery on 
sales. You are near 
enough to the Chicago 
market to make subject- 
offerings from our list 
and other sources. 

“We assure you of all 
possible support and 
would be glad to have 


cultivating 


clean advertising. It thus assists 
you and others of similar mind in 
protecting your territory against 

















The Edge Act--A Banking Opportunity 


HE Edge Bill, authorizing foreign trade financing 
corporations, has now been enacted into law. 


We are fortunate in being able to announce a very 
timely article on the subject of ‘“‘Investment Trusts and 
the Edge Act’’ by Richard Hoadley Tingley. It willappear 
in the February issue of The Burroughs Clearing House. 


“Of the many plans that have been put forward to relieve 
the international financial situation,’’ writes Mr. Tingley, 
“that embodied in the so-called Edge Act seems the most 


| likely to fill the gap, because, although differing in many 


respects from the plan of the European investment trusts, 


| it contains most of the advantageous features that have 


been so helpful to those countries. 


‘‘Roundly speaking, the Edge Act permits the formation 
of banking corporations under the control of the Federal 
Reserve Board to engage in foreign banking operations. 
It amends the Federal Reserve Act so as to permit the 
organization of one, or many, corporations with not less 
than $2,000,000 capital each, to do ordinary international 
banking; to buy and hold foreign securities; to sell them 
direct to investors, or to sell their own debentures based 


| upon such holdings.” 


—The Editor. }i 
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“How can we help—profitably 
to you?” 
The 


third letter informs the 
5,000 banks addressed of 
the advertisement the 
Northern Trust Company 
Bank intended for pub- 
lication in the Prairie 
Farmer and invites their 
comment as follows: 

““You know what 
measure of power Niagara 
Falls for innumerable 
years has wasted through 
lost and unapplied 
energy. 

“There has been a sim- 
ilar loss to business and 
all human effort for good 
through a failure to ap- 
preciate and apply the 
principles of co-operation. 

“Your share of the in- 
vestment business of your 
territory belongs to you, 





you call and inspect our ~ 
bond department, methods and 
system. 

“With complete facilities, spe- 
cialists and private wires, our serv- 
ice will accommodate you—can 
be made your service. 

“May we not hope to have you 
consider this matter and allow us 
to assist you in whatever direction 
we can?” 

The second letter reminds the 
banker of his duty to warn his 
community against doubtful pro- 
motion and to educate the people 
to judge the character of invest- 
ments. The letter says: “Do you 
read the Prairie Farmer? In the 
agricultural districts of the Middle 
West it enjoys high regard and 
wide influence. At the present 
time its policy is attracting earnest 
attention and co-operation from 
banks and financial interests. 

You well know how stupendous 


fraudulently advertised merchan- 
dise and the sale of worthless and 
doubtful so-called ‘investments.’ 

“You as a bank are interested 
in this sort of endeavor for your 
territory, as we are for ours. Are 
you helping? How can you help? 
Undoubtedly the best way to pro- 
tect any territory in respect to 
investments is to educate the 
people how to judge their charac- 
ter. Show the danger of investing 
in doubtful promotions. Offer op- 
portunity to purchase from you 
dependable securities. 

“If you will get in touch with 
the people of your territory on 
the subject of investments, they 
will learn security standards from 
you—come to you to safeguard 
both their funds and investments. 
And in consequence come to you 
in many additional banking and 
business matters, large and small. 
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and you should procure it. 
We want to see you get it and 
are trying to apply principles of 
co-operation with you toward that 
end. 

“Proof of an advertisement is 
enclosed which we intend, after 
hearing from you and others, to 
run in the Prairie Farmer with a 
circulation of 132,000 copies. The 
circulation in your county will be 
given you on request. 

“In the development of your 
investment business we shall be 
very glad to co-operate further 
with you, suggestively and other- 
wise. 

“We will greatly appreciate your 
comment. ° 

Further reference to the Prairie 
Farmer advertising is contained in 
the fourth letter which thanks the 
corresponding banks for their co- 
operation as follows: 

“Your reply to ours submitting 


(Continued on page 28) 
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How the Golden Stream Flows—and Something about 
the Production and History of the Yellow Metal es. 


N a midsummer day in 1914, 

the ship “Kronprinzessen 
Cecelie’ set forth from the port of 
New York with twelve 
million dollars in gold for 
England. At sea a few 
hours later she received 
notice of the outbreak of 
the European war and 
hastily retraced her 
course to America's 
shores, where she 
was detained for 
many months. The 
treasure she carried 
continued for a long 
time thereafter to be 
the subject of litiga- 
tion. Shipments of gold 
and silver ceased entirely 
during the uncertain 
days of ocean travel 
which followed. German 
submarines in those days acted as 
a strong deterrent to both travel 
and shipping, for measures to over- 
come them had not yet been put 
into effect. 

This condition of suspended gold 
shipments continued for about six 
months, and during that time the 
United States. fell behind in its ob- 
ligations to Europe to the extent 
of about $450,000,000. That state 
of affairs was not to prevail in- 
definitely, however. Soon ships 
laden with gold and silver crossed 
and recrossed the Atlantic in regu- 
lar course, protected by convoys 
and under the watchful eyes of our 
sea fighters, and the golden tide 
which had previously flowed out- 
ward turned toward our shores and 
came to us in payment for our ship- 
ments of food, clothing and muni- 
tions of war. 

In pre-war days the United 
States was Europes debtor by 
about seven billion dollars, princi- 
pally through loans by England, 


By THOMAS C. JEFFERIES 














Escorting $52,000,000 of English gold to the sub-treasury 
in New York 


France, Holland and Germany. 
Today Europe owes us over ten 
billion dollars. 

In the past four years a contin- 
uous movement of gold has been 
under way, with the result that to- 
day the Allies and neutrals are in 
possession of practically all of the 
world’s gold supply, European 
banks holding from $100,000,000 
to five or six times that amount in 
gold and this country holding over 
three billion dollars or approxi- 
mately one-third of the world’s 
supply. The treasury of the Omsk 
government is reported to hold 
652,514,000 rubles in gold. 

In spite of this unprecedented 
stock of gold, this country could, if 
it chose, claim the balance of the 
free gold of the world in payment 
of its favorable merchandise bal- 
ance, which, according to so reliable 
an authority as the Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin, approximated in the 
last three years nine billions of 
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dollars and will probably continue 
at the same rate this year. There 
naturally arises the problem of 


arranging payments 
without bankrupting 
‘ debtor nations and also 
still further increasing 
the cost of living here 
through the importation 
of more of the precious 
metal. The gold em- 
bargo was recently 
lifted, making the United 

States the only free gold 

market in the world. 
COPYRIGHT Under it the Federal 
unoenwoe’ Reserve Board issued 
unoerwooo | 142 licenses for the 

export of $152,326,976 

in gold and 1,500 licenses 

for shipment of $502,- 

756,003 in silver. Over 

750 applications of all 
kinds were declined. The net 
movement under the embargo, 
however, left us $5,293,532 richer 
in gold and $281,732,589 poorer in 
silver, the latter being caused by 
heavy shipments to British India, 
Hongkong and France. 

The unusual movements of money 
which started at the beginning of 
the war are at last over. For years 
before 1914 Germany had been 
hoarding precious metals. France 
and England were obliged to do so 
when the specter of war loomed 
across their national horizons. And, 
as above stated, the United States 
has also received large amounts. 

A statement of the Bank of Ger- 
many shows that its gold holdings 
dropped off about $15,000,000 in a 
recent week, and for a month it was 
nearly $45,000,000, which brought 
its gold holdings down to $265,- 
258,000 lower than they have been 
since the middle of the year 1913. 

During the first eight months 
following the armistice that. bank 
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lost $340,000,000, or about two- 
thirds of its maximum holdings for 
the war period. Most of this loss 
has been to the Allies, though it 
has been reported that probably 
$10,000,000 has gone to European 
neutrals. 

Henceforth more normal move- 
ments through regular channels 
may be expected. Hereafter this 
country need not be expected to 
play a role as world’s lone banker, 
as it has for the past four and a 
half years. During that time in 
such capacity it has been its “loan” 
banker also, and has been called 
upon on many occasions to act in 
great emergencies. At one time in 
India, where the standard of value 
is silver, a critical situation seemed 
inevitable among the natives who 
highly prize their silver ornaments 
and trinkets, when they were led 
by German propaganda to look 
with suspicion upon the paper 
money with which England had 
found it convenient largely to 
finance its trade with India. At 
that time the United States melted 
265 million silver dollars, shaped 
them into $1000 silver bars and 

















shipped them by special trains 
under armed guards to waiting 
vessels, which conveyed them in 
steel vaults to the ports of India. 

Gold, however, has been the 
great world standard of value from 
time immemorial, and during the 
war it was natural that all countries 
should try to conserve their supply 
of it and endeavor to secure more, 
for it speaks a language which all 
nations and all races understand. 
In this respect it is universal. 

It has been claimed that one of 
the great advantages which has 
helped to raise it to its position of 
predominance as circulating medi- 
um and basis of credit is its steadi- 
ness in value. It is, in fact, a mis- 
take to believe that the value of 
gold is actually fixed and does not 
vary. True, gold may be regarded 
as less likely to fluctuate in value 
than most other commodities, ow- 
ing to the huge accumulated supply 
which renders any new output for 
the time being a matter of compara- 
tively little importance. This fact, 
which has sometimes led to the be- 
lief that its value is fixed, has cer- 
tainly contributed, by its usefulness 
for decorative and currency pur- 
poses, to the universal accepta- 
bility of goldin economically 
civilized countries in payment for 
goods and services. 

However, it is doubtless more of 
a convention that gives gold its 
commanding position. It might be 


The dredge—a cog in the well-known machinery of production 
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much simpler, cheaper and more 
civilized to conduct exchanges by 
means of pieces of paper secured 
by national property. The only 
currency that is of practical and 
every day importance is that which 
is endowed with the virtue of uni- 
versal acceptability. If the trading 
community will take a certain piece 
of metal everywhere in payment 
for its goods and services, that 
piece of metal is certainly good 
currency, and no substitute will 
jeopardize its position unless it has 
acquired the same virtue. Gold is 
the one commodity which is uni- 
versal and at all times acceptable 
in civilized communities, and all 
forms of promise to pay or paper 


money are acceptable in proportion. 


to the readiness and convenience 
with which they are convertible 
into gold. 

Gold occupies a unique place 
among the substances of which the 
earth is composed. Mankind ac- 
cepts it in exchange for all other 
kinds of property and for all the 
services that men render to each 
other for hire. Consequently, it is 
an object of universal desire. As a 
mineral, it is sought for with greater 
eagerness than any other substance 
in or upon the earth. For it men 
risk their lives and women sell their 
souls, and both gladly part with 
mankind's most precious posses- 
sions. In the well-nigh inaccessible 
places among crags and eagles 
nests, and in the bowels of the 
earth, mankind feverishly hunts the 
hidden yellow treasure. 

Gold is found in placers in the 
beds of rivers of past geological 
ages. Itisfoundin veins 
of rock formation. In 
our Own country it has 
been found in the rocks 
of various geological 
ages. Some professional 
opinion is to the effect 
that the metal in fissure 
veins was deposited 
there from chemical solu- 
tions forced upward from 
deeply buried rocks of 
various kinds, from which 
the gold had been leached 
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under great pressure and heat. 
Gold is found also in bedded veins 
of sedimentary rock in conjunction 
with other metals. It has been 
found in common clay, and traces 
of it in sea water. 

Gold is rapidly dissolved in 
quicksilver at ordinary tempera- 
tures, and forms with it an amal- 
gam, either fluid, pasty, or solid, 
according to the proportions of each 
metal present. The quicksilver can 
be distilled from the mass by heat 
and recovered by condensation. It 
has thus become an agent of su- 
preme importance in the produc- 
tion of gold, and its use was known 
to the ancients. 

Placer gold ranges in size from 
dust to nuggets weighing many 
pounds. The most common method 
of obtaining alluvial or placer gold 
is by washing river sands. “‘Pan- 
ning’ was practised by the Egyp- 
tians in prehistoric times. 

Sluicing is the method by which 
some sands and gravels are now 
attacked in places where water can 
be obtained in sufficient quantity. 
In the ancient world water from 
gold-bearing mountains was made 
to flow over hides, or sheepskins, 
in which the particles became en- 
tangled, whence, probably, came 
the legend of the “golden fleece.”’ 

Sluicing is performed by shovel- 
ing gold-bearing earth into running 
water, which is made to pass 
through a wooden conduit, on the 
bottom of which are fastened a 
series of “‘riffles,’ or obstructions, 
against which the heavier portion 
of the material lodges. Quicksilver 
is fed into the stream at various 
places in the form of a fine rain, 
being squeezed through chamois 
leather or canvas to give it disper- 
sion. It passes down the inclined 
surface and lodges with the other 
heavy material against the riffles, 
where it collects the gold by amal- 
gamation. When the first riffle is 
full, the material suspended in the 
water passes over the obstruction 
and is caught in the next one, and 
so on till all are filled. Then the 
“clean-up” begins. The gold is 
found amalgamated with the 


quicksilver. Its 
extraction there- 
from is described 
above. 

Hydraulic min- 
ing is sluicing on 
a large scale, in 
which the force of 
a jet of water is 
used, instead of 
shoveling, to break 
down the bank and 
move the earth and 
gravel to the en- 
trance of the sluice. 
For this purpose a 
powerful head of 
water is required. 
The water is de- 
livered against the 
bank through an 
iron nozzle, called a hydraulic, with 
something like the velocity of a 
cannon ball. It soon excavates a 
hole, which is gradually enlarged 
until the superincumbent mass falls 
down. Then this is attacked by the 
same means, and the whole mass 
begins to dissolve and follow the 
drainage line, which brings it to 
the sluices constructed like those 
already described, but on a much 
larger scale. They are operated on 
the same principles as the smaller 
ones. 

Gold existing in rock formation is 
either free-milling or combined 
chemically with other substances. 
Often both are found in the same 
mine. Free-milling ores are treated 
by crushing and then amalgamat- 
ing with quicksilver. In reaching 
the metal and tearing it from the 
rock, man accomplishes with his 
own hands what nature has done 
for him in the case of placer gold. 

There are two important chemi- 
cal processes for the extraction of 
gold from sulphides and other re- 
fractory ores: one by chlorine, the 
other by cyanide of potassium. 
There are also many methods of 
extracting gold from metals as- 
sociated with it by smelting. 

On the highway of the journey of 
this precious metal from Mother 
Earth to the pockets of the world 
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- COPYRIGHT, UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
A few cases of gold ($100,000.000) arriving from abroad at the offices of 
a New York express company 


it arrives in due time at the mint, 
which is a place where coins are 
made with the authority of the 
state. The first mint is said to have 
been established by Gyges in Lydia 
toward the end of the eighth cen- 
tury, B. C. Our own Philadelphia 
mint was opened in 1792. We are 
told by history that metals were 
coined on account of their value 
and rarity, durability, and their 
divisibility. 

At the mint the metal is first 
melted and cast into bars; these 
bars are rolled into strips called 
“fillets,” of the thickness of coin, 
and out of these latter are cut discs 
or blanks. The weight of these 
blanks is then adjusted and their 
edges marked or rolled so as to 
produce a raised rim. This pre- 
vents such things as shaving of the 
edges by unscrupulous persons. The 
blanks are then annealed and thor- 
oughly cleaned in acid, after which 
they are struck between engraved 
dies surrounded by a collar. Each 
coin is then weighed. Bullion is 
valuated by weighing and assaying, 
and “rated"’ by calculating the 
amount of copper to be added to 
make up the standard alloy. Values 
are recovered from the ground-up 
crucibles, ashes and floor sweepings; 
the melted bars are assayed; and 
the last step consists of telling or 
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counting the coin. They are also 
tested by ringing, and are weighed 
on delicate automatic balances. 

The bars are melted in graphite 
crucibles, in some mints gas being 
used for fuel and in others first 
distillate oil. 

Industrial consumption of gold 
in 1916 for the countries of United 
States, Australia, Great Britain, 
China, Japan, Netherlands, Sweden 
and Guiana was about 56 million 
dollars. 

Coinage of United States mints 
for several years has been decreas- 
ing. From $131,638,632 in 1908 it 
dwindled to $18,525,026 in 1916 
and $10,014 in 1917. In 1904 the 
gold coinage of this country 
amounted to $233,402,400, which 
is the largest on record. The latest 
available figures show the gold 
coinage of the above named coun- 
tries in 1916 to have aggregated 
$96,538,860. 

In the Middle Ages gold was 
found only in Saxony, Austria and 
Spain. In the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries it was found in 
Mexico and Brazil also. In 1823 it 
was produced in Prussia, which for 
fourteen years appears to have con- 
tributed the bulk of supply. Our 
own country came to the front as a 
producer in 1848 and the following 
year, when many men traveled 
overland across the great American 
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The nozzle. (or hydraulic) delivers 
a stream with something like the 
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deserts and through the wilds of 
the West to reach the scene of the 
great excitement in California. 
Some of them afterwards perished 
under the blazing tropical sun when 
they attempted to return by sailing 
vessel around “The Horn’ and 
became shipwrecked near the 
equator. 

Australia was producing gold 
soon after 1851, and still later 
Canada, South Africa, India and 
China all joined the ranks of gold 
producing countries. 

Up to twenty years ago nine- 
tenths of all the gold in the pos- 
session of mankind had been ob- 
tained from placer deposits. At the 
present time, however, the greater 
part of the annual increment is ob- 
tained from veins in rock formation. 

Although within the last 427 
years but slightly over $17,000,- 
000,000 in gold has been produced 
in the world and a slightly smaller 
amount of silver, if this amount is 
compared with the $100,000,000,- 
000 or more spent by the allied 
countries, we see how largely every 
civilized nation depends upon credit 
and exchange for the financing of 
its requirements. The world’s ac- 
tual annual production of gold and 
silver is slight indeed compared 
withthe huge sums involved in inter- 
national commercial transactions. 

Indeed, it is rightly said that 


velocity of a cannon ball 
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credit is the basis of all trade, since 
it covers upwards of 90 per cent of 
the world’s commercial transactions 
of whatsoever kindoramount. And 
as the base of credit, the move- 
ments of gold indicate the ebb and 
flow of the tides of trade. 

As an illustration of the far- 
reaching effect of the course of gold 
may be mentioned the fluctuation 
in British currency. 

Drop, drop, drop—and one day 
we were confronted with the spec- 
tacle of our old and dignified friend, 
Pun Sterling, rattling down to 
around 4.26, from a once proud 
estate fifty to sixty points higher. 

Excessive American patriotism 
might find a grain of satisfaction in 
the thought that our country's 
standard of value, the American 
dollar, didn’t similarly slide off, but 
rather displayed stability, and 
thereby found itself in a position 
of advantage as regards its neigh- 
bor from across the water. But a 
decline in the purchasing power of 
the British monetary unit is really 
a matter of deep concern to every 
one of our citizens; for with the de- 
cline in the price of demand sterling 
arises an invisible though very real 
barrier against this country as a 
shopping place for England—and 
a tariff is thereby laid upon the 
goods of every American merchant 
and manufacturer. The true 
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Window Displays Draw Deposits 


A New York Savings Institution Attributes a Large 
Growth to Them; Other Worth While Advertising 


HERE are three banking insti- 

tutions in the tall Singer Build- 
ing at Broadway and Liberty Street, 
New York. The Chatham 
& Phenix National Bank 
and the Fulton Trust 
Company of New York, 
located one flight up, are 
regular newspaper adver- 
tisers. The Universal 
Savings Bank, located on 
the street level of the 
Liberty Street side of the 
building, does not adver- 
tise in the newspapers 
because it is a mutual in- 
stitution and has no funds 
for the purpose; but 
Comptroller Raymond K. 
Meixsell is a natural-born 
advertiser and he is mak- 
ing the best-possible use 
of the big plate glass win- 
dow of his bank which is passed 
by thousands of workers and busi- 
ness people daily. 

At my request Mr. Meixsell had 
a photograph taken of his window 
display (Fig. 1), and concerning 
it he says: 

“We consider our window adver- 
tising one of our best assets. We 
can trace many direct results from 
this method. One is the opening 
of a new account of $500, and 
others vary- 
ing from $100 





to $300. “We Seattle ) 
recentlyinsti- § ofthe Pecfie Coast 
tuted, what in Smoave our se USF 


we call ‘com- 
pulsive 


By T. D. MAcGREGOR 


In this connection it is interesting 


Vice-president, Edwin Bird Wilson, Incorporated to quote a few paragraphs from an 
New York City 





Fig 1. Window advertising largely responsible for 250 per cent increase in 


deposits 


means of advertising, in one week, 
we opened thirty accounts in that 
department. 

“We have been in the Singer 
Buildimg for over ten years, and in 
our present location for two and 
one-half years. Since occupying 
our present quarters, on the Liberty 
Street side, we have increased our 
deposits over two hundred and fifty 
per cent, a great deal of which we 
attribute to our window displays.” 
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account 
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Fig. 2. Canadian progress 
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article ve E. N. Goldsman, presi- 
dent of the British Asso- 
ciation of Display Men. 
Mr. Goldsman says: 
“No business man 
would ever think of mak- 
ing an investment which 
did not return him a good 
profit; neither should any 
progressive storekeeper 
neglect his shop windows 
which represent an in- 
vestment on his part, and 
which, if they do not yield 
a definite return on that 
investment, are a_ loss, 
cease to be an investment, 
and become a liability. 
“In order to make the 
shop window yield the 
percentage of profit it 


ought to, or make it pay a divi- 


dend on the shopkeeper’s invest- 
ment, he has (metaphorically) to 
make his shop window a salesman. 
Few progressive merchants of to- 
day would ever think of employing 
a salesman, paying him a good 
salary regularly, and not give him 
any opportunity to sell goods, and 
thereby pay a return on his invest- 
ment. Therefore, he has got to 
treat his window just the same as 
he would a 
first-class 
highly-paid 
salesman in 
order to make 
that window 
sell his mer- 
chandise. 

“A firm's 
shop window 
display is the 
first introduc- 
tion to the 
passerby. 
Whether or 
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ROB STORE FIFT NEW YORK FURRIERS 22 requested to be shown some (urs 
While the proprietor’s back was turn- 

ROBBED BY WOMEN) 6 one or them stole a fur piece, 

— valued at $185, and walked from the 

TIM M Two young women entered S- store. The other woman went out 
tabiishment of the New shortly Afterward. The police have a 


description of the woman, and are 
making an investigation 





Muschert, Reeves and Company 








Again Suffer by Deprada- 


tions of Thieves 


-and you may be next! 









For the fifth time within a month 
the wholesale grocery cotabtichment --Can you, for the sake of 
of Muschert, Reeves & Company, - . - 

North Stockton Street, has been $2.50 per year, affordto keep 
oe 

ei dtine was debeses ten eas your valuables at kome 
end Gamage estimated at $100 was 


where they are at all times 
subjectto theft or loss by fire? 


caused to tobacco, ¢ garettes, candy 
and chewing gum. which the thieves 
were unable to cart away Several 


to typography. 
In order tomake 
an advertise- 
ment stand out 
at all it is there- 
fore necessary to 
place around it 
a heavy black 
border. It is a 
vastly different 
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Three weeks ago the store was en 
tered and 15,000 cigarettes, valued at 
126, were stolen, And much damage 


85th Year. 








Profit by the experience of others— 


Rent a Safe Deposit Box TODAY. 


MECHANICS 
NATIONAL BANK 


Southwest corner West State and Warren Streets 


affair, however, 
when one can 
restrict one’s 
advertising to 
the city news- 
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not the display 
Pe whaeng skye | Makes an im- 
toa eeeceeet pression, or 
4% sirance of HOw favorable 
such impres- 
sions may be, depends entirely upon 
the manner in which it has been ar- 
ranged. People areoftencompelled 
to stop and look into a shop window 
merely because the display has 
been made in such a manner that 
it attracts immediate attention, 
despite the fact that they may not 
be in want of the particular article 
featured. However, once favorably 
attracted, they are unconsciously 
being made customers. 























GOOD group is the foreign 

series of the Union Bank of 
Canada (Fig. 2). J. H. Hodgins, 
manager of the Statistical Depart- 
ment, says: 

“To the best of my knowledge 
this new Park-Union series of ours 
is the first series of illustrated ad- 
vertisements which have ever been 
run by a Canadian banking institu- 
tion. Our banks are in the kinder- 
garten stage of advertising, but as 
you noted in the October issue, we 
are making considerable progress 
in modern bank advertising. 

“In our advertising campaign 
across Canada we are called upon 
to employ the small community 
weeklies, and very many of these, 
particularly at the small centers in 
the West, are haphazard affairs as 


papers. That 
brings out an- 
other point 


which increases 
ones worries when forming an 
advertising campaign for a 
Canadian bank as compared with 
campaigns by American banks. In 
the main an American bank needs 
only to consider the local situation, 
local bank requirements, local bank 
advertising, etc. With more than 
380 branches, we have to take into 
consideration the varied require- 
ments at these widely scattered 
centers, the maritime cities, 





robberies, with the result that the ad 
made a very forceful appeal, having 
many times the advertising value 
of an advertisement standing alone. 
The layout copy is not as I would 
have it, but the time between the 
morning and afternoon editions of 
the paper was so limited as to pre- 
vent my seeing proof before publi- 
cation.” 


NEW note has been struck in 
the interesting series of illus- 
trated historical advertisements 
being used in newspapers and 
financial journals by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York (Fig. 
4). When the biggest trust company 
in the world does such real advertis- 
ing it is time for all bank advertising 
men to thank God and take cour- 
age. 


Sgn for Business” is the 
appropriate heading of a half- 
page newspaper advertisement of 
the new Haxtun (Coio.) State Bank 
and the announcement reads: 
“The officers and directors of 
the Haxtun State Bank take pleas- 
ure in announcing that the bank 





inland towns, prairie com- 
munities, etc.” 


EGARDING the news- 
paper clipping containing 
the safe deposit advertisement 
in juxtaposition to news items 
regarding robberies (Fig. 3), 
C. K. Withers, trust officer of 
the Mechanics National 
Bank, Trenton, New Jersey, 
wrote me: 

‘Tl am enclosing copy of an 
advertisement and surround- 
ing news items directly re- 
sponsible for the renting of 
seven safe deposit boxes. 

After reading of the White- 
head burglary in the morning 
‘Gazette, | immediately drew 
up the safe deposit ad, leaving 
it with the “Times with the 
understanding that it would 
appear next to that paper's 
item on the robbery in the 
afternoon. They went me one 








Modern Deposit Banking 


MPORTANT as 1s the function of the modern bank in making possible 


the transfer of money through the use of credit instruments, it is only 
one phase of the service which it offers to the public. The wealth entrusted 
to the bank does not remain idle, like gold in coffers, but is constantly 
employed as a basis of credit for the legitimate enterprises of industry and 
commerce, and thus is in the continuous service of the community 
This Company invites deposit accounts. It pays interest on daily 
balances of checking accounts and on time deposits. It extends credit, 
and makes loans on collateral. It seeks to employ its resources in 
the development of industry along broad, conservative lines, to 
meet the needs of American business of to-day and to-morrow 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 
FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Fifth Avenue aod 42d Street Medison Avenue and 60th Street 
$50,000,000 
$800,000 ,000 


Capital and Surplus 
Resources more than 








better, and found two other 
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Fig. 4. Intensely interesting 
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is now open for business and wish to extend to one 
and all a cordial invitation to come and make this 
their banking home. Whether your account is large 
or small, we will be in a position to take care of you 
in the best possible manner, and assure you that 
small accounts are appreciated and given our per- 
sonal attention. We are here to do general banking 
and to help you make a success of your efforts, 
whether they be farming, stock raising or other 
business, aS we realize that your success is our suc- 
cess, and to help make Haxtun and the surrounding 
country prosper and improve to its fullest extent. 
We are now located in the new Searle building, 
where we will do business until next summer, 






when wewill ga. have anew home on the corner. 
Again we in (=) vite you to make this your bank- 
> Qua & 








tess ing home and 








“ ” assure you that 
And Trust Company wget acy 
are here to work 
The addition of the words, “and Trust Company,” to for and advance 
the name of the Des Moines Savings Bank, was made ’ 
to give fuller expression to the service rendered by this our cus tom ers 
institution ° ” 
: interests. 
Acting as your agent, we will collect dividends, cou- * 
vons and other income and deposit it to your credit, ; 
pay an a assessments, bungee of real estate H E f Irs t 
r other property, and represent you in any business = e 
ee And Trust 
Now is an especially good time to have your invest- Company ad I 
hy apne acne tag ahr have seen is that 
| suggest other inv S, in certain cases, 
pte a Seaneadien er Oo f c h © D es 
We invite you to call and become better acquainted N loines Savings 
with our officers and the many services we are in p>si- 
tion to render. Bank and Trust 
Company 
nn (Fig. 5). 
IQwA NATIONAL BAN It is a good 
ENTIRE SECOND FLOOR FLEMING BUILDING: idea and one 
which other in- 





Fig. 5. A new idea 


* stitutions with 
similar titles may care to adopt as effectively. 
COUPLE of good new booklets on the community 
trust idea are “The Minneapolis Foundation” by 
the Minneapolis Trust Company and “Community 
Trusts” by F. H. Goff, president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company. “A Living Trust” is an unusually 
handsome brochure on that subject by the Guardian 
Savings and Trust Company, Cleveland. A fine set 
of booklets is put out by the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, St. Louis, with the following titles: “‘A 
Guardian of Investments, ““A Woman's Estate,” 
“Why a Will?,”’ ““Executors,” *’To-day’s Duty” and 
“Marley's Will.” 


UE DING for the future is the idea of the Savings 
Bank of Utica in having special visiting days 
for school children, as described in this letter sent 
to local school principals: 

‘Dear Principal: 

“Although a large number of our young friends 
have taken advantage of our cordial invitations to 
‘drop in’ and see us, | am quite sure that there are 
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| The Liberty Bell 
| Savings Bank 


will bring you the most new depositors. Exclusive | 
rights in your community will give you a distinct advan- | 


tage. It is, at the present time, bringing thousands | 
of new depositors into banking institutions throughout 





this country. 


| It Appeals to Every True American 
| . '” 












IT 1S IT POSSESSES 
PRACTICALLY A HISTORIC, 
A REPLICA PATRIOTIC, 

OF THE ORNAMENTAL AND 


SENTIMENTAL 
VALUE 


LIBERTY 
BELL 








| en —— 
STRONG CONSTRUCTION — CONVENIENT SIZE 
| BRONZE FINISH 
| | 
| Complete Advertising Campaign. including strong news- | 
| paper copy, window display and motion picture 
| slides furnished in connection. 
| 


TO BANK OFFICIALS: | 

Full particulats and sample bank mailed on memo- | 
randum without obligation. Ask for list of prominent 
bankers who have ordered two or more times during 1919, 
and let us send you their letters of indorsement. | 





_ THE HOME OF THE LIBERTY BELL BANK | 
| WRITE NOW. | 


The Bankers Savings & Credit System Co. 
e___ CAPITAL -  $225,000.C0 
Hi Producers of Deposit Building Folders, Home Safes, Document 
Boxes. Exclusive developers of Guaranteed Savings Accounts. 


Madison Ave. and West 103rd St. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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still many stu- 
dents in your 
school who 
LEST WE FORGET! would like to see 


The tumult and the shouting dies; how banking 1S 
The captains and the kings depart; done. 
Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, or} f 
An humble and a contrite heart. ereiore, 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, we are indicat- 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! ; : 

ing certain days 
on which we 


eo 

shall be espe- 

cially pleased to 
have your teach- 
ers and students 
call upon us. 
“They will be 
able to see the operation of: Money Counting 
Machine; Adding Machine; Dictaphone; Finger Print 
System; Card Ledgers. 

“They will also be invited to goupin the balcony 
and from there obtain a general view of the bank's 
operations. 

‘Assuring you of our desire to co-operate with 
you in every way, we are 

Faithfully yours, 
SAVINGS BANK OF UTICA 
By C. D. J., Service Dept. 

“P.S.—Will you be good enough to inform your 

teachers so that they may extend this personal invita- 


The MarineTrust Gmpany of Buffalo 











Fig. 6. Timely advertising 
a 





tion to the student body of your school?—C. D. J.” 


VERY aggressive and up-to-date advertiser is 
the Marine Trust Company, of Buffalo. It 
makes much of the idea of timeliness in its adver- 
tising, as witness the Armistice Day advertisement 
(Fig. 6). This company recently offered cash prizes 
to members of the New Business Department for 
advertisements. The first prize was won by Miss 
Irma Hering, general stenographer, for an advertise- 
ment worded as follows: 
“Any great enterprise—financial or industrial— 
must have a 
sound banking 






























1869 — 600 Branches — 1919 1869 — 600 Branches — 1919 


foundation. | The Royal Bank The Royal Bank 
THE MARINE of Ganada of Canada 
TRUST 
COMPANY & @ 
with its seventy Give your Boy a Chance ! Protect your Victory Bonds by 
years of experi- You ——s” Ranting a Safety Deposit Box, 








ence and its 
efficiently 
equipped de- 
partments for 
banking and 
trust services 
can offer you 
every opportu- 
nity for obtaining this foundation.” 


On the first day of every 
month draw a cheque for 
$10 for the credit of your 
son's Savings Account. 
Do this regularly for (say) 
ten years. 

er will then have $2,083.43. 
on om a when other 
boys are sul ing for wages. 
———_—_—_—_—_—_—— NE 
CAPITAL AND RESERVES $33,000,000 
TOTAL RESOURCES - $470,000,000 









CAPITAL ann Rese) 
TOTAL te RVES $33 000 009 


* $470,000,000 






Fig. 7. To Canadian farmers 











Loose 





Leaf Devices 


for every requirement 








glad to do. 





A complete Machine Book- 
keeping System with Mann 
Equipment is installed in 
the offices of the Trenton 
Trust and Safe Deposit Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 














TATIONERY equipment for machine bookkeeping; binders, 
stands, ledger leaves, statements, envelopes, etc. Seventy-one 
years of experience in supplying the needs of Banks enables us to 


offer you suggestions of practical value, which we are always 


May we send further information and illustrations? 


Blank Books—Bound and Loose Leaf—Lithographing, Printing, Engraving 


WILLIAM 


New York Offices: 261 ‘Broadway 


Office Stationery and Supplies 


MANN COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 
FOUNDED IN 1848 
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‘ye TAIT, of the Royal Bank of Canada, 
Montreal, wrote me, as follows: 

was much interested in your article entitled 
‘Some Canadian Bank Advertising’ which appeared 
in the Burroughs Clearing House of the current month. 
| thought you would be interested to see how we dis- 
tribute specimen advertisements among our 615 
branches. We send out these specimens in loose 
leaf form, from which managers may select any 
advertisement which strikes their fancy, and we fur- 
nish electros. 


| am showing two of this bank's series addressed 
to farmers (Fig. 7) 


ETTING the co-operation of all members of the 

force is necessary if you would obtain the best 

results from your advertising. This idea is well 
expressed by Austin L. Babcock, as follows: 

“It should be the duty and the privilege of every- 
one in the institution to do whatever he or she can 
to build the business of the bank along the right 
lines, and the New Business Department seeks your 
co-operation. May | suggest that one way you may 
be directly helpful to your bank is to be constantly 
alert to obtain a new man for solicitation. This sug- 
gestion may be as the result of a personal friendship 
or the observation of some new business going through 
the bank. A bond customer might be a logical client 
for the Safe Deposit Department. The recipient of a 
cable transfer might be induced to do business with 
our Foreign Department. A customer of any depart- 
ment should be a live prospect for other departments 
of the bank. I could not enumerate specific suggestions. 

“These will occur to each of you. But | would 
emphasize this: That your departmental activities, 
if they should in any measure realize their fullest 
success, must be supported by the intelligent, constant 
and most cordial co-operation of every officer and 
employee of the institution. In fact the new business 
idea is very much bigger and broader than any depart- 
ment in the bank. Throughout our institution must 
be an atmosphere surcharged with a feeling of a 
courtesy, good will, progress and an esprit de corps 
that make of the organization a vital, dynamic and 
unified selling agency. It is the purpose of the New 
Business Department as such to be the vehicle through 
which these selling efforts may be expressed and the 
Organization by which they may be directed.” 


git saiges the opening of a Trust Depart- 
ment has become quite a common thing for 
national banks. Naturally such an announcement 
calls for a large space newspaper advertisement, but 
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| Nour Clerks 
Write His Name? 


Only one letter or figure at a time 
with pen or typewriter! But a 
complete name and address (or 
other data) at a single stroke of the 
Addressograph. It’s 15 times faster 
and 100% accurate! 

Prints through ribbon from metal 
plates embossed with typewriter 
type right in your bank. 

Used by banks everywhere. For 
every form on which you write 
names, addresses, dates, etc. Speed 
1000 to 7500 an hour. 


FREE of a on your 
forms will prove it as necessary as 
TRIAL orms will p s sar} 


telephone (no cost or obligation). 








a full page is not necessary. This is demonstrated Alddr 
by a strong 4-column by 18-inch advertisement of eSssO # 
the First National Bank of New Haven which dom- 908-3 West 


inated the page absolutely, and had all the moral Van Buren St. 
effect of a full page at much lower cost. se 





Chicago 
Illinois 
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ONE OF IOWA'S 
BEST KNOWN 
BANKS 


THE FIRST 


MASON CITY 
IOWA 














NATIONAL BANK 








Mason City, Iowa, has employed the Craddick 
Service organization as its advertising department, 
W. G. C. Bagley, Cashier, says: 


fr SEVEN YEARS the First National Bank, of 


“Deposits are steadily increasing, and besides it is the 
most convenient arrangement I could think of. This 
feature is of particular value to us when we are as busy 
as at present 


Are you busy? Then ask for a proposal for your 
bank at once. ; 


Craoanak 


ADVERTISING SERVICE 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISING, EXCLUSIVELY 
1004-8 FIRST NATIONAL £09 BLDG 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 























The faster the left hand turns up the items the faster you cau list them 






Separate compartments for 
listed and unlisted items— 


1. For checks not listed. 

2. For checks listed. 

3. For deposit tickets not 
listed. 

4. For deposit tickets 
listed. 


Saves Time for Busy Bankers 


Every minute and every motion can be made to count if you 
use a Coleman Time-Saver Check and Deposit Tray. 

The ideal way to keep checks or deposit slips arranged in con- 
venient order to facilitate listing or posting. Enables the 
operator to save many minutes of valuable time each day, and 
to avoid dropping or confusing items handled. No delay for 
tellers or clerks; the left hand turns up items as fast as the 
right hand lists them. Apply the principle of the currency 
drawer to your bookkeeping methods. 

Thousands of banks all over the country use Coleman Time-Saver Check and 


Deposit Trays. Many large banks have equipped all machines. No bank too 
small to use profitably. 


Price $7.50 f. 0. b. Detrott, Mich. 


Coleman Time-Saver Company —_ 103.4. Majestic Blae- 


Successor to RICHARDSON & SCOTT 
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Writing It ‘‘In Letters Large” 


(continued from page 13) 


instead of at the present moment that trust company 
activities were so great, a great many of the methods 
used to attract the attention of the public would be 
frowned upon. 

We do not customarily think of a trust company 
of the olden days as being one which might display 
a poster in one of its windows offering a free blank to 
an attorney who would call at the information desk 
to receive it. 

We do not, perhaps, easily visualize a trust com- 
pany of early times offering “in letters large’ to 
give away a free booklet to the public upon so im- 
portant, confidential and sacred a subject as that of 
wills. These are just two illustrations which bring 
to our minds the fact that we are dealing with a 
new public, and that perhaps new methods of 
reaching that public must be employed. 

If one would consider what is being done by other 
institutions, then the bold suggestion which has been 
made regarding the “large letters’ for trust services 
might not seem so inappropriate. What would some 
of our New England forefathers think of modern 
religious activities were they suddenly to come 
upon some of the very excellent outdoor advertising 
which is being displayed by the Methodist Cen- 
tenary and similar organizations? The Red Cross, 
the War Camp Community Service, U. S. Army and 
Navy, and other institutions have found it profitable 
also to use some of the “‘large letters’ in bringing 
their messages to the public. 

The illustration shown herewith does not represent 
a subject which is as radical as perhaps has been 
indicated. It isa part of, and has grown out of, a 
series of window displays which have been running 
now with success for several years. With these 
posters prominently displayed, they establish the 
fact that the public is attracted by and will read 
a message which is written in such size as to indicate 
importance — while it passes by matters in 
8-point type. 

When all is said and done, results should tell the 
tale. During the week of July 14, 1919, the single 
poster advertising “Free Booklet on Wills,” brought 
in 226 bonafide inquiries at our information desk. 

The poster addressed to attorneys has proven 
that these gentlemen are just as human as anyone 
else, and will come after any literature which appears 
to have actual merit and value to them. It may 
appear to some banks undignified to present posters 
as large as these in its windows and in various places 
about the bank. These that are illustrated here 
are not only shown in the windows but are appear- 
ing in various parts of the bank's interior. One of 
them greets the newcomer from the top of the 
central settee of the main banking room. Others 
appear in the offices of the Trust Department where 
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customers come to discuss various business matters. 
The idea is of general application and the posters 
may be placed wherever they may receive public 
attention. 

The posters, of course, must be well done if 
they are to appear inside the bank. Those illus- 
trated here are done by one of the best poster men 
and cost $10 each. Those appearing in the win- 
dows are varnished, which gives a very fine effect 
under the lights at night, and also adds to the prac- 
tical value of the posters because of the fact that 
they may be washed with soap and water. 

It has been found of value when using the poster 
for the distribution of literature to paste the pam- 
phlet upon the poster whenever possible. The public 
does not wish to read through a long line of copy 
to find out what the fuss is all about. 

The sole function of the poster is to tell the story 
as quickly, concisely and clearly as possible, in 
order that the reader may grasp the idea at a 
glance. 

A recent address delivered by one whose address 
at 26 Broadway, New York, is well known, made 
the solemn statement that all business is social 
service. 

If this be true, then the trust company occupies 
one of the most prominent positions in the modern 
business world. There is no institution, perhaps, 
which is so important and vital to the welfare of 
men, women, children and property as the trust 
company. Upon the wise, careful and expeditious 
administration of an estate depends the happiness 
and well-being of the heirs. Upon the wise preserva- 
tion and protection of the assets of a minor or an 
incompetent depends the happiness and content- 
ment of all the interested parties. The trust com- 
pany offers to the widow and orphan absolute 
assurance of fairness, trustworthiness and integrity. 
It offers to the general public a service which - is 
needful, vital and valuable. 

Insofar as the trust company is able to bring its 
services to the attention of the public and force- 
fully to express to them their importance, insofar 
does the trust company become a social servant. 
You cannot get by St. Peter at the pearly gate by 
Stating that you had a valuable service to offer but 
the ignorant public was not wise enough to seek 
you out and find it. Your function is not alone to 
be prepared; your services must actually be ren- 
dered. The large letters about which we have been 
speaking will assist greatly in your endeavor actu- 
ally to render these services which you are trained 
to perform. 

lt ought to be stated in passing that the “‘large 
letters’ will be associated in the minds of the public 
with your institution rather than to the benk be- 
longing to your competitor. 


It appears, also, in the 


long run that those 
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$38.50 


Completely 
Equipped 


Use This Machine and 





Watch Your Footings INCREASE 


Increase your deposits. Keep in touch with 
your customers. Reach out after new business 
—with clean-cut, strong, direct advertising. 
You can do it now at a fraction of the cost of 
printing. You can duplicate form letters, bul- 
letins and forms—typewritten, hand-written, and 
illustrated—without setting type, without 
delays, almost without cost, with a 


OTOSPEED 


STENCIL DUPLICATOR 





Used by growing banks everywhere. 
can operate it. 
at a cost of 20c per thousand. 


Anyone 


50 to 75 copies a minute and 


We have many samples of bank letters and 
advertising matter— successful ideas that other 
banks are using with profit. Write for 
copies of them. 


FREE bayiteee? 


The Rotospeed, with complete 
equipment, will be sent to you 

on Free Trial. Use it. Try it F coos 
out. Compare it withanyother 
duplicator at any price. It J” 
will save its cost beforeyou .” 
have to decide whether to , 


keep it or not. 


The Rotosneed Co. 
175 E. 3rd St. 
Dayton, Unio 


a 

J 
2 Send at once, without obliga- 
* tion to us, booklet, samples 


Mail the coupon for 
7 of bank advertising and details 


booklet and details of 
this unusual Free 





“ 

















1 e of Rotospeed Free Trial Offer. 

Trial Offer. Fi 
@ 

The Rotospeed ~ Name — 

Company i 

175 o 

ge. wise. y Address 

Dayton, Ohio ry 
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institutions that are able to serve happily the larger 
number of the public are able also to render a fairly 
important service to those who are engaged in a 
business as stockholders and directors. 

As has been said before, results are the best test 
of amethod. The posters are doing the work in the 
distribution of literature and informing the public 
of the value and importance of trust services. 
Dignity is not so sweet nor ethics so dear as to be 
obtained at a cost of lessened service to the public. 











What Can I Buy That Is Safe? 


(Continued from page 16) 
to you proof of Prairie Farmer ad we 
appreciate. 

“It indicates your spirit of co-operation. The 
note of co-operation was the note we desired to 
touch. The generous response received from five 
states discloses a wide interest among bankers in 
our endeavor, and a hearty desire to co-operate. 

“When next in Chicago, would you not like to 
come in and go over these replies?—we certainly 
would enjoy having you. 

“You will hear further from us. We intend keep- 
ing in touch with you. We want to assist in bringing 
investors of your territory into contact with you. 

“We haven't finished the job—only just started. 


greatly 








THE FALLS BANK DESK COMPANY | 


Patents of A. S. Falls, Architect, Chicago 
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Save Time, Space, and Increase Effictency | 


Send for list of banks using these desks 
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We have no interest whatever in the Prairie 
Farmer other than one of commendation as to 
its advertising policy, its character and attitude 
toward driving the vendor of questionable promo 
tions from your community and directing the pur- 
chasers of dependable securities to his local 
banker—to you. 

“The space for the ad we paid for at card rates. 
You will be offered further evidence of our co- 
operation and you will be offered suggestions we 
believe you will highly appreciate. 

“We know your investment business can be in- 
creased. As to your security purchases, we expect 
to sell you only on the basis of open competition— 
the character of our offerings and character of our 
service. We are not selfishly, but co-operatively, 
interested.” 

The fifth letter refers to the ‘“‘Did You See It?” 
plates, one of which is reproduced, and explains 
their purpose thus: 

“You were interested in our 
Banker’ correspondence and advertisement. You 
will shortly receive a folder showing what the 
officers of more than a hundred banks representing 
territory in five states thought of it and who ap- 
provingly communicated with us. 

“The spirit of co-operation is abroad 
matter. 


‘Go to Your Local 


in this 
In your endeavors in relation to it our 














Oe BOOKKEEPER’S | 
DESK. The bookkeepers stand to | 
assort, and sit to record their work. | 
The topis held up and released automatically. |} 
The following is taken from a letter 
written by a bank using our desks: 





“They save about one-half the space 
required for the ordinary desk and machine 
and they promote efficiency by reason of 
providing foreach ofthe bookkeeper’s needs 
and in addition have a decided tendency to 
prevent errors caused by mislaying checks 
which was frequently done when they had 
to be carried to some table or other desk for 
assorting. Not only are the Officials of the 
Bank pleased with these desks but so are the 
Operators. We would not want tobe without 
them and can recommend them most highly.” 
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We build combination desks to fit all 
bookkeeping and calculating machines. 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 
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desire is to offer you support that will assist you, 
service you can helpfully utilize. 

\sked to prepare something various banks might 
use in projecting the message, ‘Go to Your Local 
Banker, we have prepared enclosed ad. A plate 
will be sent you on request in which title of your 
bank may be inserted if you care to run it in your 
local paper. 

“The psychological side of this copy is that you 
are not yourself saying, ‘Go to Your Local Bank- 

r, but quoting a message from an outside source. 

“Does this method of co-operation appeal to you? 
If this particular idea does not quite meet with your 
favor, we will have other ideas to submit to you, 
because we are just determined to help you if 
we can.” 

Replies from the bankers included in the campaign 
indicate that they realize the need of the kind of 
educational groundwork the Northern Trust Com- 
pany Bank is endeavoring to construct, and their 
opinions of the plan have been compiled in a folder— 
“What 100 Bankers Think.” 

The plan is already producing results beyond ex- 
pectations in co-operation from the banks in all 
sections of the five states now being circularized. 
The public is already cashing in on the educational 
value of the campaign, for investment selections 
are more careful, with a tendency toward safety as 
well as profit, and eventually the plan will be 
directly profitable to the Northern Trust Company 
Bank. 

But, as Mr. Varney, assistant manager of the 
Service Extension Department, accurately points out: 
“It is not results for our own profit we are endeavor- 
ing to emphasize. The benefits from this idea, unless 
[ am very much mistaken, are going to cover 
more territory than Chicago, more territory than 
the five states we are circularizing, and the number 
of banks to benefit will be many—not an individual 
institution. For the project is national in its scope 
and its ‘together’ idea is not an ‘exclusive’ one.”’ 





Gold—Its Course and Its Source 


(Continued from page 20) 
significance and the serious import of such a situation 
thus becomes plain. 

The writer once met on an ocean liner a physician 
who was traveling with his patient. In the course of a 
game of rope qugits, the apostle of materia medica 
expressed himself as much preferring to have his din- 
ing room waiter attend also to the care of his state- 
room, because, as he expressed it—’ ‘my money then 
goes further."’ Great Britain is in that position. The 
worthy doctor spoke the thought and desire of all 
civilized nations at all times, and it would be surpris- 
ing indeed if the action of sterling exchange, pro- 
viding steps are not taken to control it, did not prove 
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Different from All Others 








| AMERICAN ALMANAC CALENDAR 
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@@ Co Not Tear off, but Turn Leaves Over “Gs 


Tue Bankers AMERICAN CALENDAR 














| 

| An 8-Sheet Plain Type Calendar, size 12x19, printed in Green, 
Red and Black, that contains more information of daily interest 

to country folks than any other calendar or almanac. Because 

| it is appreciated by their customers, many bankers say: ‘‘Jt is 

our best advertisement.’ 





We sell but one customer in each town, so write us for | 
sample and option. | 


AMERICAN CALENDAR COMPANY 
GREENEVILLE, TENN. 














HERE is character in an Oplex 
Sign--simple, raised, snow-white 
letters on a dark background. It ex- 
actly meets the bank’s need for a 
sign combining force with dignity. 
And Oplex Signs are day signs as 
well as electric night signs—raised 
white letters on a dark background. 
We shall be glad to submit a sketch. | 
The Flexlume Sign Co. inne ‘Ninears St Butfalo | 
Pacific Coast Distributors n Distrib 


Electric Products Corp. The Flexlume Sign Co., Ltd. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Toronto, Ont. 
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DE LUXE LINE MAXIMUM 
MACHINE EFFICIENCY 
BOOKKEEPING ue 
EQUIP MENT 
AND MECHANICAL 
SUPPLIES POSTING 





IDE spread use is not a proof of 
superior merit—but it is a strong 
indication. 


A list of banks using De Luxe Machine 
Bookkeeping Equipment and Supplies 
would more than fill this issue. 


Your stationer or bank supply house will 
be glad to tell you why this equipment 
is in such general use. 


Manufactured and guaranteed by 


WILSON-JONES LOOSE LEAF CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Largest Manufacturers of Loose Leaf in the World 








a menacing factor to American merchants who have 
goods to sell abroad. The demand is clear upon Great 
Britain that she release for shipment abroad some 
of her gold—if she would stabilize her national cur- 
rency. It is thought, however, that that country will 
prefer to retain her gold supply as long as it is at 
all possible and with it undertake to improve the 
situation in her own currency, and that she will instead 
prefer to establish here credits with which to repeg 
exchange which was unpegged in March after having 
been held firmly throughout the war. 

In future this country may expect considerable 
importation of gold from South Africa, now that the 
channel for it is being opened. 

As a token of exchange the yellow metal is never 
permanently domiciled —even now we are shipping 
gold to South America, Japan andelsewhere. During 
the first month after the gold embargo was lifted 
about 100 millions in gold left our shores. 

It will probably be a long time before our stock 
is seriously impaired, but we could hardly hope to 
retain indefinitely the abnormal supply of gold which 
came into our coffers under the unusual conditions 
which have prevailed for the past four or five years. 
And, as our supply diminishes, the stocks of other 
countries will become augmented, and conditions, 
which the gold supply influences, will tend eventu- 
ally to become more normal everywhere. 

















Thrift Explained and Applied 


A sane and fascinating exposition of the real 
meaning of thrift and its application to your 
daily life NOW is contained in 


THE BOOK OF THRIFT 


Why and How to Save and What to Do 


with Your Savings 
By T. D. MACGREGOR 


Procure this book at once and you will be making a 
highly profitable investment. It is a book forthe entire 
family, interesting and instructive throughout. The 
promotion of happiness and security through the simple 
application of thrift is its object, and those who have 
read it agree that it has fully justified its ends. This 
book makes for better citizenship, as it strikes at the 
very root of present day unrest. It should be read by all. 


350 pages, illustrated, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


354-60 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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The Romance of Foreign Exchange 
(Continued from page 12) 

important profession. But all this has been changed 
by the war and by the vastly greater role which 
foreign commerce and foreign banking have come to 
play in our economic life. Many of our colleges and 
commercial schools are offering courses in foreign 
exchange, and even the banks themselves have begun 
to educate their employees in the theory as well as 
the practice of foreign banking. 

The time is coming, indeed, if it is not already 
here, when American young men, exactly like their 
British cousins, will prepare themselves for a “career” 
in foreign exchange just as they would for law, 
medicine or engineering. 

Nor will these Americans find their field of activ- 
ity entirely confined to the larger seacoast towns. 
Millions of kroner, lire, francs, kronen, marks, and 
the like. are remitted annually to Europe from the 
United States of America, and much of this business 
originates in the interior. Exports and imports of 
goods totaling billions of dollars are leaving or enter- 
ing the country each year now, and a respectable 
proportion of this foreign trade centers in the 
interior of the United States, and is properly financed 
by the banks there. 

However, if America is not a big enough field for 
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our young hero, he may have an opportunity to try 
his powers on the great world beyond our shores, 
since Americans trained in foreign exchange and 
foreign languages are in much demand now by 
our great international banks, to act as their agents 
in far-away cities of the earth. Certain it is that 
the time has come when Americans, unlike their 
fellows of an earlier generation, are to have their 
fling at this fascinating occupation, which happens 
to be one of the best paid in the commercial world. 








Seventy-five Answers to ‘““How 


Do You Do It’ 





(Continued from page 7) 
of the community, it certainly is entitled to being p if - 
considered a public service institution. an oe Treat it rough 


The origin of the institution now employing the 
writer is probably similar to that of many other 
savings institutions in New York state. One man, 


and then a group of men, trusted for their honesty YPOCOUNT is the result of long and 
and business foresight, were asked by their friends careful experimenting, based upon the 
and neighbors to take care of such little surplus as requirements developed by machine book- 
they were able to accumulate over their needs of the keeping. TypocounT has remarkable strength and 
day. These funds increased and so many people flexibility. In addition it possesses a smooth, even 
began to come to them for financial counsel and surface that insures clear, sharp impressions from 

i assistance in investing, that, consequently, it became type. Only an extra durable grade of paper will 

necessary to form a mutual co-operative investment stand the rough wear which results from constant 
institution called a savings bank. handling of the loose sheets. 

@ The writer has met many savings bankers in New 

. York state. Some of them have, | fear, lost the spirit 

a that goes with an institution offering a public service 

4 such as savings banks were created to offer. Some 

| savings banks are merely skeletons of a bank, offer- TypocounT Linen LEDGER PaPeER is recommended 

: ing a dry, hard, cold, rattling, mechanical service in by the makers of bookkeeping machines. It has 

i a stiff, creaky way, which, no doubt, has much to do been tested by actual use and proves practically 

S with the growth of the youthful trust companies and indestructible. It will not tear, crease or become 

: national banks. The latter have infused into their ragged at the edges, and its unusual stiffness will keep 
work the little touch of human interest and good it upright in the binder. TypocounT is made in buff 

‘ will. only. It rests the eyes and does not show soil. 

mn This is not meant as any carping criticism on : 

ij savings banks. It will not souk Gis who wear Send for TYPOCOUNT sample book 


the badge of service; and if it offends any, it might 
be well for them that they look sincerely into the 
cause for the offense. Savings banks, incorporated 
under the laws of the state of New York, have a 
very definite service to offer in these times of finan- 
cial and industrial doubt and experiment. 

Of all institutions rendering a financial service to 
the public a savings bank should be the most hu- 
man, the most democratic and the least “‘dignified"’ 


in so far as this word connotes false pride. The Byron Weston Company 


savings banks grew out of a definite demand “of the 








people,’ have been run for a hundred years “for IN THE FIRGE PLACE—WEeEONs — 

and by the people,” and their existence will continue DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

only so long as they serve people as they deserve to 

be served. —_— —— —— 
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Total Liabilities— 
At Your Finger Ends 


This is just another one of the many unusual time 
saving features embodied in the 


“One Operation” Note Register 


4 In this cabinet are filed the tickets from Sheet Number 4+ 
(Endorser’s Liability Record) and Sheet Number 5 
(Maker’s Liability Record) of the ‘‘One Operation”’ 
Note Register. 

q Being filed alphabetically — each individual’s TOTAL 
LIABILITY is ALWAYS at your command—simply 
open your file and a copy of every note made or 
endorsed is found under the name in question. 





It is to every banker’s advantage that he investigate the 
possibilities this system has for his institution. Send 
for our booklet; we send it FREE, Postpaid. 


The Union Savings Systems Co. 


“Good things for Banks’’ LANCASTER, PENNA. 


} 
il| Business Systems, Ltd., TORONTO, Canadian Distributors 





‘BANKERS : 
CONSTRUCTION 7 CO 


DENVER COLO 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS OF 
BANK BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT EXCLUSIVELY 





AT A PREDETERMINED AND GUARANTEED ESTIMATE OF COST, 

THIS ORGANIZATION EXECUTES CONTRACTS AND PROVIDES 

A COMPLETE SERVICE WITH UNDIVIDED RESPONSIBILITIES. 
INQUIRIES INVITED. 
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What We Mean by Individuality 


in bank and trust company advertising is illus- 
trated by the specimens of our work for some 
of the country’s leading financial institutions 
which will be sent upon request to those who 
are sincerely interested in the most efficient 
advertising methods. 


EDWIN BIRD WILSON 


INCORFORATED 
NEW YORK CITY 
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A Week to Get the Saving Habit 


(Continued from page 10) 

Thrift Sunday, Sunday, January 18.—Sermons in 
all American pulpits on the relation of economic life 
to religious wellbeing, and the need of sharing with 
others. 

National Life- Insurance Day, Monday, January 
19.—To emphasize the importance of protecting 
one’s family with life insurance. 

Own- Your-Own-Home Day, Tuesday, January 20.- 
Toshow why desirable and how possible toown a home. 

Make-a-Will Day, Wednesday, January 21.—To 
urge men to make wills, and in so doing impress upon 
them the necessity of making provision for the future. 

Thrift-in-Industry Day, Thursday, January 22. 
To emphasize the need for factory thrift, and the eco- 
nomic value of co-operation between capital and labor. 

Family-Budget Day, Friday, January 23.—To show 
the importance of using the budget plan in family 
finance. 

Pay-Your- Bills Day, Saturday, January 24.—To 
emphasize the moral obligation to pay debts. 

The banks are being appealed to by the govern- 
ment to devote their advertising of Thrift Week to 
promoting the sale of government securities. It is 
pointed out that at the present market values, these 
are splendid securities for small investors. According 
to the figures of the treasury department, the absorp- 
tion of these wartime securities is proceeding at a 
lively rate. There was a time when the banks of the 
country were credited with holding four billion 
dollars’ worth of these securities. The holdings of 
the national banks in particular have been greatly 
reduced, according to the official figures compiled 
by the comptroller of currency. The national banks 
now hold about $1,200,000,000 of Liberty and Vic- 
tory bonds, while about one billion dollars’ worth are 
held as collateral for loans or are Victory notes on 
which the annual instalments have not been fully paid. 

Another interesting phase of the co-operation of 
the government and the banks in the thrift campaign 
is the work that has been done to induce factories to 
continue savings systems begun for their employees 
during the Liberty bond sales. Especially in the 
smaller factories where the clerical expense of con- 
tinuing such a system may be a burden, the factories 
are being urged to turn these funds over to a bank, 
and to ask the banks to carry them as direct sav- 
ings deposits. This is a part of the effort of the 
government to bring the banks into closer contact 
with possible depositors. It is pointed out, for in- 
stance, that the 30,000 banks of the country in the 
Liberty bond campaigns touched an average of 500 
persons each, with whom they had never before 
done business. This, it is pointed out, is the equiv- 
alent of a wholesale advertising campaign, for the 
banks had an opportunity of interesting these cus- 
tomers in permanent results. 
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he work of the savings division has been centered 
in correspondence at Washington. A direct advertis- 
ing campaign has consisted largely of posters sent to 
the banks, post offices and newspapers. Some of 
these have dealt only with war savings stamps and 
treasury certificates. Others with striking slogans 
have touched upon the advantage of thrift in general. 

‘You can't help it,’ urges one. ‘‘When you have 
bought war savings stamps your money is bound to 
grow. 

‘Size up your savings,’ reads another. * Your sav- 
ings tell the story—can you improve the story?” 

Save first, spend afterwards,” is the appeal of a third. 

“The man who looks into the bottom of his purse 
for his savings usually finds no money there,” is the 
message of a fourth. 

“The small but steady savings are as amazing in 
their total as they are easy to lay aside.” 

__ Some of them touch more directly upon the need 
for economy and a fight against extravagance. : 

“Get what you really want,” is a slogan in this 
campaign, “but don’t buy what you dont need. 
Think first how many hours’ work each purchase 
will cost you. Steady saving will bring a home, a bus- 
iness, or something else worth while within your reach.”’ 

“Foil the profiteer,”’ proclaims another of these. 
“Get a dollar's worth for your dollar. Save steadily.” 

The billboards which were used so much during 
the war are being less used now. A sample board 
put up at Trenton, New Jersey, however, made 
use of President Wilson's appeal to the American 
people to “Work and Save.” It quotes the Pres- 
idents words: “Only by keeping the cost of pro- 
duction on its present level, by increasing production 
and by rigid economy and saving on the part of the 
people can we hope for large decreases in the bur- 
densome cost of living which now weighs us down— 
if we fail, it will mean national disaster.’ 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that 
Japan also has adopted war savings stamps. Re- 
ports are that these have proved highly successful 
in raising money in the Mikado’s empire. Posters 
issued by the war savings organization of Japan 
are far more attractive, however, than the plain 
black and white plans of our treasury department. 
Halftones of these posters do not do justice to the 
artistic coloring of the originals. The symbolic stories 
which they tell, however, are interesting. <A gorge- 
ously colored tiger lily illustration declares: ‘Success 
and happiness is the beautiful flower that springs 
from the plain brown bulb of thrift and savings.” 

Another shows a mountain climber who has reached 
the summit and carries the motto: “To reach the 
peak of success one must first climb the hill of saving.’ 

One, with an illustration of a workman and the 
dove of peace, is inscribed: “Peace returns to the in- 
dividual the fruits of the thrift and industry which 
war absorbed.”’ 
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Soft Eye-Saving Daylight 


is possible at any time with the new Emeralite Daylight 
Attachment—an inexpensive device which changes ordi- 
nary electric light into soft, even daylight. 


Emeralite—always the best desk lamp—is now perfect. 
The restful green shade does away with glare— makes any 
operator a better operator. 





The Adding Machine Emeralite fits and harmonizes with 
any type—connects to motor terminals—lights only when 
motor runs (if you wish) thus saving current. Try it on 
your posting machine. 

Sent on approval— 

write for interesting booklet 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO. 
40 Warren St. New York 
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WHEN YOU THINK OF 
POCKET SAVINGS BANKS 
OR HOME SAFES THINK OF 


| STRONGHART 


1510-1516 Wabash Ave. 


COMPANY 


Chicago, U.S. A. 





Write for Free Catalog and Samples 
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The Teller's Cage Special 
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HE teller is one of the busiest men in 
a bank. His position demands 


diplomacy in meeting customers, 
and speed and accuracy in handling their 
business. If he has to do all his figuring 
mentally, or wait his turn at an adding 
machine, he is not working at full efficiency. 


and small banks find the 
‘*Teller’s Cage Special’’ invalu- 
able in giving prompt service to customers, 
saving labor, worry and overtime, and 
assuring accuracy. It enables the teller to 
handle the routine of figure work as it 
accumulates without keeping customers 
waiting. 


Both large 
Burroughs 
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Birr rro — Calculating 


Though small, and primarily a desk or 
counter machine, this Burroughs (Style 314) 
is one of the fastest of Burroughs models. 
The wide carriage permits the handling of 
large or small sheets. Several columns of 
figures can be handled on the same sheet. 
The machine may be used for addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication or division to the 


capacity of 99,999.99, 


The illustration shows the ‘‘Teller’s Cage 
Special’? used by one of the tellers in the 
United States National Bank of Portland, 
Oregon. The forms on the next page illus- 
trate the work of the same machine on the 
teller’s sheets of the First National Bank of 
Emporium, Pa. 


Any Burroughs representative will 
be glad to demonstrate the ‘“Teller’s 
Cage Special’’ in your office. 
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A Useful Burroughs In Any Bank. 
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O banker can read it without profit and no 


| a 
N banker can miss it without loss. 


BANK ADVERTISING EXPERIENCE 
» | 
T. D. Mac Gregor 


Practical Ideas 
You Can Use 


‘Bank Advertising Experience’ 


is a digest 
of ideas recently used successfully in finan- 
cial advertising. In this book, T. D. 
MacGregor, Vice President of Edwin 
Bird Wilson, Inc., shows how it is done 
and tells how to do it. 


From the experience of hundreds of banks 
and trust companies throughout the United 
States and Canada, this material has been 
compiled. 

Mr. MacGregor has not failed to 
room for the comments of others as well 
as his own, so the book may truly be said 
to reflect the opinions of the country’s 
foremost authorities on bank advertising. 
Although the book is right up-to-the-minute, 
its timeliness does not destroy its perma- 


nency, for good advertising ideas will 
stand the test of time. 
Let us send you this book on approval. $2.00 post- 


paid anywhere in the United States or Canada. 


The Burroughs Clearing House 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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From ‘Steno’ to Trust Official 


AST summer the National Bank of Commerce, of 
St. Louis, conducted an employees’ contest for 
new business. When the returns were tabulated at the 
end of the two months designated ‘for the period of the 
contest, the officials were surprised to learn that the 
winner—bringing in the largest amount of new busi- 
ness in all departments—was a woman. 

Her good work was directly responsible for recom- 
mendation for promotion. 
The recommendation was 
unanimously approved by 
the board of directors, and 
Miss Mary J. Scherrer is 
now assistant trust officer. 

Miss Scherrer started as 
stenographer in the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, St. 
Louis, twelve years ago. 
Her ability soon won recog- 
nition and promotion to 
the position of secretary 
to Virgil M. Harris, 
then trust officer of that 
company, and whom she 
followed in similar capacity 
when he became con- 
nected with the Bank of Commerce about a year ago. 

It may be said that Miss Scherrer has advanced 
from stenographer to her present important official 
position—and then again it may not, for she has not 
been regarded as an ordinary stenographer during her 
“apprenticeship” for the job. She took care of that 
herself by making the best possible use of her spare 
time. She began by gradually making the acquaint- 
ance of Lord Coke and Mr. Blackstone—and learned 
to know them so well that she can draw a will as well 
as most capable lawyers and can trail the elusive flaw 
to its lair in the “last will and testament” with the 
best of them. Complicated procedure of the probate 
court and technicalities of the law hold no terrors for 
her. In short, her duties—the writing of wills and the 
disposal of vast estates—are more or less familiar rou- 
tine to her now. Only her title is new. 

Miss Scherrer is convinced that there is a great field 
for women in the world of banking. While equal pay 
for equal work is not always forthcoming to women, 
that day is passing, she believes. But women will 
arrive if they are well prepared for their work, love 
it, and have grit and determination—and tact. 

“A trust officer combines the function of the family 
doctor and the priest,’ explains Miss Scherrer. ‘“‘We 
are called upon to sympathize with the aged man who 
cuts off his graceless son with a dollar, and, later, with 
the son for having been denied his inheritance. We 
must compose the family wrangles. Oh, it takes tact 
and good humor and sympathy— in large orders.” 


Mary J. Scherrer 





PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 


FORM 4070-som-i2-19-apv. (3826) 














This is a mighty fine catalog— 


It is called “ Vertical filing” and it is ‘‘the most helpful book on filing 
ever written’’. 


One particularly good chapter is on the Library Bureau Automatic 
index—the quickest, most dependable and the most logical system of 
filing and un-filing ever devised. 


Other chapter headings are:—‘‘Correspondence or letter filing’’— 
‘Direct alphabetical correspondence filing’’—‘‘Numeric correspondence 
filing’’—‘‘Geographic or town filing’’—‘‘Subject filing’’—‘‘The central 
filing department’’—‘‘Transferring’’—‘‘Credit information filing’’— 
‘‘Invoice or bill filing’’—‘‘Purchase and sales records’’—‘‘Catalog filing’’ 


—‘‘Drawings, blue-prints and photo filing’’—‘‘Bank filing’’—‘‘Legal 
filing’’—etc. 


Bank executives and file clerks will find this a mighty handy catalog 
to have around for reference. 


Send for catalog G 5018-M 





Card and filing Filing cabinets 


systems Founded 1876 wood and steel 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
43 Federal street 316 Broadway 210 Chestnut street 6 N. Michigan ave. 
Albany, 51 State street Des Moines, 202 Hubbell bldg. Newark, N. J., 31 Clinton street Toledo, 620 Spitzer bidc. 
Atlanta, 102 N. Pryor street Detroit, 68 Washington blvd. Pittsburgh, 637-639 Oliver bidg. Washington, 743 15th street, N. W. 
Baltimore, 14 Light street Fall River, 29 Bedford street Portland, Me., 665 Masonic bidg. Worcester, 716 State Mutual bldg. 
Birmingham, 2205-6 Jefferson County Hartford, 78 Peari street Providence, 79 Westminster street Distributors 
Bank bidg Houston, 708 Main street Richmond, 1223-24 Mutual bidg. 
Bridgeport, 989 Main street Indianavolis, 212 Merchants Bank bldg. St. Louis. 223 Boatmen’s Bank bldg. San Francisco, F. W. Wentworth & 
Buffalo, 120-122 Pearl street Kansas City, 215 Ozark bidg. St. Paul, 116 Endicott arcade Co., 539 Market street 
Cleveland, 243 Superior arcade Milwaukee, 620 Caswell block Scranton, 408 Connell bidg. Los Angeles, McKee & Hughes, 
Columbus, 20 South Third street Minneapolis, 428 Second avenue, South Springfield, Mass., Whitney bidg. 440 Pacific Electric bid 
Denver, 450-456 Gas and Electric bldg. New Orleans, 512 Camp street 


Syracuse, 405 Dillaye bldg. Dallas, Parker Bros., 109 Fiela street 


FOREIGN OFFICES London Manchester Birmingham Cardiff Glasgow Paris 





























To facilitate the delivery 
of orders, we maintain 
production at these points: 


BENTON Harsor, MICH. 
SAN Francisco, CAL. 
HOLYOKE, Mass. 


Note These Books; They 


Measure Business Progress 


HE big one’s the kind you'd see if 25 years’ 
accounts were kept the old way—a lot of 
dead ones among the live ones. 


The small book is the one you see today, 
keeping only live accounts—even for 25 years— 
in the compact, loose-leaf way. 


Since Wm. A. Vawter invented and sold the 
first loose-leaf ledger 25 years ago, Baker-Vawter 
has conceived and manufactured a multitude of 
other loose-leaf forms and office accessories. 


The loose-leaf idea made possible the remark- 
able bookkeeping machine. And _ all loose-leaf 
forms and appliances save business time and 
money. 

Baker-Vawter will continue to meet the 
growing needs of modern business with new 
devices, forms and service characteristic of Baker- 
Vawter leadership. 


The worth while booklet ‘‘A 
Simple Way to Cut Costs”’ 
will be mailed free on request 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators & Manufacturers Loose Leaf & Steel Filing Equipment 
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